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THE ORIGIN OF BAROQUE PAINTING 


By T. H. FOKKER 


N 1589, the year of Cardinal Alessandro Farnese’s death, Giacomo della Porta 

(1539-1602) completed the palace which Antonio da San Gallo, the younger 

(1485-1546), had begun in 1514 for another Cardinal Alessandro Farnese (1468- 

1549), who lived to be Pope Paul III (1534-1549). The palace had been inhabited 
by Cardinal Ranuccio Farnese (1530-1565), whom his grandfather had elected cardinal 
in 1545, at the same time as his brother Alessandro. The “Great Cardinal,”  vice- 
chancellor of the pontifical states, lived in his official residence, the Palazzo San Giorgio 
(now called the Cancelleria) near the Palazzo Farnese. The family palace. remained 
empty until young Odoardo Farnese (1574-1626) was raised to the purple in 1591 and 
settled in Rome. Odoardo took in hand the decoration of the wing between the two 
courtyards finished by Della Porta. 

The central part of the principal floor of the building is occupied by the “ Galleria” 
facing the second courtyard. It is a narrow room, about 60 feet by 18. After Late 
Renaissance fashion the walls are covered with a too ornate stucco decoration, arranged 
to form a suitable setting for antique sculpture. Pilasters with Corinthian capitals, 
niches of different forms, small oval and rectangular panels with allegorical and mytho- 
logical subjects form a decoration in which gray and gold dominate. On top of a 
powerful stucco cornice rises the frescoed vault. 

The original intention—true to the best traditions of the Late Renaissance—was to 
paint on the vault episodes from the life of Alessandro Farnese, Duke of Parma, 
Governor of the Netherlands, father of the Cardinal Odoardo and the reigning Duke 
Ranuccio. In order to execute this plan the cardinal wanted certain drawings and 
documents relating to Alessandro’s actions in Flanders. In a letter, dated February 
21st, 1595, the cardinal asked his brother at Parma to see to it that the documents 
were sent to him from Brussels. In the same letter he told his brother that, for several 
months, he had been communicating with the brothers Carracci in Bologna on the 
subject of the decoration of the “Galleria.” For some reason his request could not 
be complied with or the drawings did not contain sufficient information for the purpose. 
Anyhow, the historical decoration plan was abandoned and replaced by a mytho- 
logical one. 

On July 8th, 1595, Annibale Carracci (1560-1609) wrote to the Congregation of 
San Rocco at Reggio Emilia that he proposed to enter the active service of the 
cardinal in the course of the next autumn. Arriving in Rome, he started his work by 
painting some altarpieces and decorating a small room. In the meantime, the subjects 
of the painting on the vault were discussed with Monsignor Giovanni Battista Aguc- 


chia, Cardinal Aldobrandini’s secretary, and their order was established by the learned 
priest and the humanist painter. 
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As far as we know, the painting of the vault was started in 1597. In the same year 
Agostino Carracci (1557-1602), Annibale’s elder brother, was summoned to Rome, 
no doubt to take a hand in the great enterprise. In 1600, having finished two pictures 
on the vault, and having passed his time in continual quarrels with his brother, 
Agostino retired to Parma. Annibale, who, from the start, had directed the work, 
continued to paint, assisted by several pupils, the best known of whom were Giovanni 
Lanfranco (1581-1647) and Domenico Zampieri, called Domenichino (1581-1641). 
Domenichino joined the group of artists only in 1602. In 1604 the whole work was 
completed. 

The decorative arrangement, a clever combination of paintings and feigned archi- 
tecture, is a rather remarkable one (Fig. 1). 

On top of the stucco cornice, which terminates the walls, follows, as a species of 
mezzanine, a painted stone wall, crowned by a decorative border. It is not quite 
clear whether the sham wall is supposed to rise straight—as the herms, vertically 
accompanying it, and the four paintings in gilt frames, apparently leaning against it, 
would suggest—or to follow the real curve of the vault, as one would be inclined to 
believe, observing that in the corners of the vaulting the herms, which at their base 
are separated one from the other, touch, and that between their forms a bit of blue 
sky peeps through. 

The apparently stone walls are richly articulated and ornamented. Above each 
pilaster of the real walls rises a herm (with complete body and arnis), which is an atlas 
at the same time. Atlantes arise, too, above the pilasters which originally (before the 
modification had been carried through in the early years of the seventeenth century) 
adorned the short walls. These figures have been treated pictorially in light and dark 
so as to look like living men in grisaille rather than like sculpture in stone. Next to 
the middle of the visible herms and with their backs to them, complete stone-colored 
youths have been introduced. Between the herms richly sculptured frames contain, 
alternately, rectangular pictures of mythological scenes in natural colors and painted 
bronze medallions with playful mythological subjects. 

A heavy Doric architrave with a corresponding cornice crowns the wall. The 
architrave and the neutral space above it are scarcely visible. The architrave is soon 
interrupted by marble beams, supporting two octagonal panels in gilt frames; the 
space between the two paintings is occupied by the big central picture in a richly 
decorated painted marble frame. 

The eight herm-atlantes at the corners, whose heads touch in pairs, embrace one 
another two by two and bear the architrave. Four herms bear the central picture; 
each octagonal picture rests on the heads of two herms and of two youths standing 
next to the herms who bear the central picture. So the herm-atlantes bear widely 
different burdens and two couples of them are assisted in their task by four free 
figures. 

Fach single herm-atlas stands on a protruding stone seat; at their lower ends 
naturally colored nude youths are seated; each of the latter carries a garland, connect- 
ing him with the next youth; in the center of each garland a mask has been fixed. 
In the same plane as the youths in front of the herms, in the center of each stone 
wall, a picture in a gilt frame is represented, resting on the stucco cornice of the actual 
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walls and attached in some way to the painted stone walls. Each of the pictures is 
supposed to hide two herms. 

All these elements of the decoration, partially covering one another, plainly repre- 
sented in three dimensions, fully modeled in light and dark, cast shadows on one 
another and accumulate on top of each other. Along with the series of herms equi- 
valent statues, as we have seen, have been introduced, carrying a burden, as do their 
neighbors, but not dividing the painted walls. By their presence they weaken the 
latter, by far the more important, function of the herms. The bodies of the herms 
and of the youths have been represented in such free attitudes and in such lively 
modeling that the idea of their carrying a burden does not arise directly in the 
spectator’s mind by simple association, but has to be arrived at indirectly by reasoning. 
This duplicity and confusion show how the essential part of art has been removed 
since the days of the great masters, how virtuosity dominates and how the importance 
of direct sensation has been reduced. 

The different pictures are connected insofar as each of them represents a mytho- 
logical love story. The three central stories, opposite the principal entrance, are related 
to each other by the contrast and similarity of their subjects; the other representations 
are matched in pairs. The three central paintings represent Love on Earth (Bacchus 
and Ariadne, Fig. 2), in Air (Aurora and Cephalus), and in Water (Portunus and 
Salacia, Fig. 5). Along the left side of an octagonal panel Mercury floats down 
through the skies to hand the apple to Paris (Fig. 6); along the right-hand side of the 
pendant Selene soars up, refusing the goat’s skin offered her by Pan. Over the left- 
hand window of the gallery triumphant Omphale puts her left leg on the knee of the 
effeminate Hercules, over the other window the enterprising Anchises has drawn 
Venus’ right leg onto his knee. In the same way the contents of the opposite pictures 
correspond. The strongest hero, Hercules, is opposed to the chastest goddess, Diana, 
on the other side of the hall, and the matrimonial love of Jupiter (Fig. 3) on the vault 
over one wall to the adulterous pleasure of the ancestor of the Latin race over the 
other. The short sides of the vault are adorned by images of the Hope and Despair 
of Polyphemus’ love (Fig. 7). On panels between these pictures and the octagonal 
ones the Rape of Ganymede and the Ravishing of Hyacinth are recorded. 

It is needless to mention the subjects of the medallions. From the enumeration, 
the increasing pedantry of a humanism which invents and prescribes the entire deco- 
ration is sufficiently evident. 

The central story represents the bridal procession of Bacchus and Ariadne (Fig. 2). 
The painting is divided into two parts. In the right-hand one the drunken merrymaking 
of Silenus and his train are represented, in the left-hand part the divine beauty of the 
bridal couple. In the right-hand corner a seminude woman, turned towards the 
spectator, serves as vepoussoir, in the left-hand corner a goat-footed Faun with his 
back towards us. Bacchus turns to the right, Ariadne to the left, although she turns 
her face, which may not be concealed from the spectator, to the right. Between the 
postures of the last youth of the first group, in the foreground, and of the first youth 
of the second group, in the background, there are at once analogy and contrast. 
Silenus’ old body heavily repeats young Bacchus’ slender figure. The pair of gloomy 
tigers attached to Bacchus’ car walk step by step, the pair of giddy goats put to the 
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car of Ariadne run at full speed. That, in reality, this contrast risks disturbing the 
order of the procession does not matter. A clever representation of diverse gestures, 
a coolly calculated effect are the only considerations; a really living movement is 
never aimed at. 

In the entire picture similar contrasts and analogies are applied, in each couple 
of details, in each set of colors. The painter’s ingenuity is mainly directed to 
finding striking attitudes for his models, which he renders far truer to life than 
his immediate predecessors did. 

This picture does not offer any striking innovations. The Roman and Florentine 
Mannerists of this period use their figures for decorative line compositions, exhausting 
their strength in the interplay of parallel and symmetrical postures, as this Bolognese 
utilizes his personages for illustrative representations and delights in corresponding 
turns. The two figures in the foreground pushing back the principal scene to a 
second plane, the many symmetrical contrasts, the artiftcial postures, the frail forms 
of the figures, the swarthy complexions of the men, all are traditional artifices of 
Carracci’s comtemporaries. 

The pictures representing the contact between hovering gods and men or demigods 
were evidently conceived some time after the entire decoration had been planned 
and were painted after the central picture had been finished. 

In the scene between Mercury and Paris (Fig. 6) the artificial attitudes of the divine 
messenger and the human boy do not correspond at all with the rank and station of 
the persons concerned. Such discrepancy is entirely in keeping with the principles 
of Mannerism and the spirit of the Triumph of Bacchus. But the figures of Mercury, 
Paris, and his shepherd’s dog have all been drawn to the very foreground of the 
painting and there kept together in one shallow plane. Here is a marked difference 
between the smaller panels and the large picture. In that painting four distinct 
planes have been provided; the principal actors move in the second and third. 
In the smaller panel the relation between the figures and the panel’s surface is 
such that the frame oppresses them, their apparent expansive force being thereby 
increased; besides, the trees in the background with the remarkably low horizon 
have been drawn so small that the figures are apparently enlarged. These features 
again present a notable difference from the ideas realized in the other piece. There 
@ procession is painted, the head and tail of which are curtailed by the frame; 
the picture’s border, however, does not influence the impression produced by the 
figures. There much importance is attached to the correct rendering of the anatomical 
details, but no artifice is attempted to increase the apparent size and elasticity of 
the different bodies. 

In the stories of the chaste goddess and the strong hero, both victims to their passion, 
of matrimonial love (Fig. 3) and adulterous lust, the bodies of both the men and 
the women are heavier and more solid than in those of the octagonal panels, the 
color of their skins lighter. The attitudes are less artificial and more impressive. 
The figures fill the entire available space and are joined solidly; the bodies of the two 
deities form a single heavy coherent mass. The aims of the artist who painted these 
four pictures have unmistakably evolved again since the pieces of Mercury and Paris, 
of Selene and Pan were composed. 
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The details, which in the older part of the fresco decoration were treated as attentively 
as the principal figures, are here kept subordinate. The goats and tigers of the Triumph 
claim as much comment as the chariots of the newly married couple and as these 
principal actors themselves. Paris’ dog is as finely painted as the master, is com- 
posed as advantageously, but he only modestly supports the latter’s action. The birds 
figuring in the scene of the greatest Olympian gods, have been reduced to simple 
attributes. 

A most remarkable new feature in this series is the expression of the moods of the 
persons represented. This time the quiet and simple action is not confined to round 
or large gestures, but an individual expression is rendered in the glance of the eyes 
and in the lines round the mouths. Apparently, the master has two different ends in 
view: monumentality and psychological analysis. However, a combination of the two 
is hardly possible and a rather unpleasant discord is the result. 

From the big central scene up to these practically square panels a readjustment 
of values has taken place which amounts to a slow evolution in the style of painting. 
The truth of this observation is corroborated by the analysis of a fresco executed 
by Agostino Carracci in the same gallery. 

Apuleius somewhere relates how Portunus, a demigod of the seaports, ravished 
Salacia, one of the two companions of Galatea. The pupils of Raphael pairited the 
episode at the side of the main figures in a fresco in the Villa Farnesina, which 
represents Galatea disporting herself with her companions in a sunny bay (Fig. 4). 
Agostino treated the event separately (Fig. 5). The real, joyously amorous rape 
drawn by the Renaissance master has become, under the hands of the Mannerist, 
a theatrical action; the actors care very little for the truth of their action, but 
exceedingly much for the impression their personal appearance produces on the 
audience, to whom they all appeal. The cupid in the first plane, which Carracci 
borrows from Raphael, and the nymph’s veil are characteristic for the different 
conceptions of the two artists. In the Raphaelesque painting the boy, pulled along 
by one of the nymph’s dolphins, looks at the apparition which charms Galatea as 
well as himself; in Carracci’s fresco, he strikes an attitude, lying on a fish and 
looking at the spectator. In the earlier composition the veil serves to soften the 
curve of an arm; in the later—failing a human figure to perform the function—to 
repeat symmetrically the lady's coquettish posture. 

The comparison between the art of Raphael and that of Agostino Carracci lays 
down the differences between Renaissance and Mannerism. A comparison between 
the painting of the Bolognese and the surrounding work of his brother gives similar 
results, thereby showing how a new conception of painting is being formed. 

The arrangement of the figures in contrast-and-agreement (the Triton, blowing his 
conch with the Nereid on the extreme left, Portunus with the other pointing Nereid, 
etc.) is vividly reminiscent of the Triumph of Love on Earth. The disposition of the 
different persons in three planes, parallel to the lower border of the painting, the 
relegation of the principal figures to the second plane, have been devised according 
to Annibale’s first formula, 

Agostino’s figures are as coquettish as those of Annibale’s octagonal panels. The 
build of his bodies and the construction of the bodies in Annibale’s work have much 
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in common; his nymph and tritons have lost the writhing suppleness of Bacchus, 
Ariadne, and their suite, as much as Pan and Mercury. His modeling, however, 
is smoother and his anatomy is much less justified. It appears that, notwithstanding 
individual differences in quality, these contemporary pictures of the brothers, to a 
certain extent, show community of conceptions. Agostino seems more conservative 
than Annibale in his composition although he follows the other’s lead in his drawing. 

Now the resemblance between the works of the quarreling brothers, here compared, 
the Triumph of Love in Sea and the Mercury and Paris is even closer than that 
between the octagonal and the square panels by Annibale. The difference between 
the small-headed, short-necked and broad-shouldered types, the heavy masses formed 
by the compact groups, the appropriately expressive faces, which are all so remarkable 
in the set of heroic or divine love affairs, and the pedantic anatomy, the transparent 
composition, the psychologically insignificant dullness in the earlier paintings of the 
leading master is far more striking than that between the paintings of the different 
artists, of Annibale and Agostino. Resemblance and difference prove, with surprising 
certainty, that neither the one nor the other are accidental but are undoubted evidence 
of an evolution of Annibale’s conceptions. 

On the narrow sides of the vaulting, the story of Polyphemus and Galatea has been 
represented in two pictures. In one of them the one-eyed giant pipes a shepherd’s 
reed to charm Galatea, seen with her two inseparable companions in the distant 
background. In the other panel the furious brute hurls a boulder at the flying 
lovers, Galatea and Acis (Fig. 7). 

In these scenes the vain play of corresponding and artificial postures is no longer 
paramount; the tensile force of the figures is not closely connected with the frame of 
the picture; the psychological aspect of the story has lost part of its interest. Still, 
these elements have not been entirely forgotten. The attitudes of Acis and Galatea 
in the background cross one another in wonderful contrast, while the legs touching 
the ground are placed conformably. In the foreground Polyphemus rests his left foot 
on a rock and thereby impedes his own action of throwing; no doubt the difficult 
position was merely invented to repeat symmetrically the action of flying Acis in the 
background. It would be an exaggeration to believe that Carracci, at this point of 
his career, had grown totally indifferent to the effect of the close parallelism of the 
left side of his frame and the line running from Polyphemus’ foot to his head. The 
expressions of fury and fear, differently seen in the three faces, have not been neglected. 
But the main point lies elsewhere. 

The passionate scene, the huge hero, the folds of the mantle augmenting the 
apparent bulk of the big body, the momentous movement lend an overwhelming 
monumentality to the picture. The hesitation which precedes the throwing of the large 
stone, the tremendous tension of the muscles increase the impression of immense 
energy pent up in the unshapely mass of flesh. The prude manner of lifting the 
boulder between the tips of the fingers, the exaggerated contrast between the figures 
looming in the very foreground and the tiny ones lost in the distance add a relaxing 
theatrical effect. 

The very mixture in these doses of new, recovered passion, and old, never forgot- 
ten rhetoric, forms the curious Baroque emotion. The impressive bulk, the candid 
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obtrusiveness of the principal actor in the scene, shown in these stories of Polyphemus, 
are as characteristic of Baroque painting in its earliest phase, as they are alien to Bo- 
lognese (and Roman) Mannerism, of which the Triumph of Bacchus and Ariadne is 
an excellent specimen. For the first time massy volume, represented in painting for 
its own sake, not for its outline or color, is used as vehicle for an artistic expression, 
for the first time a concentration of-weight is charged with meaning. 

At the moment of the painting of Polyphemus and his tribulations, about 1602 
or 1603, early Baroque painting itself was born. 

Annibale Carracci is one of those men who create a new style not from their own 
revolutionary impulse or by obeying or following a genial intuition, but by slowly 
finding their way, studiously familiarizing themselves with the work of their pre- 
decessors, continually criticizing the production of fellow artists, and continually 
improving their own achievements. 

When he planned the general scheme of the decoration and painted the large 
central piece, he followed the example of the Mannerist painters of his day. Their 
personal vanity was insatiable. They were completely dependent on the flattery and 
the amazement (more than on the admiration) of the connoisseurs. 

Already when painting the first pair of panels Annibale modified his attitude. In 
Rome he found out that the art lovers (and artists) knew more about anatomy than 
did his admirers at Bologna. The imitating admirer of Correggio started studying 
the works of Raphael and Michelangelo as well as ancient sculpture. The painter’s 
contact with the charming figures of Raphael moved him to transfer his own desire 
to please to his figures. No longer is it the painter who has set his mind on obtaining 
the loud applause of his public, but it is his figures who seem to pay no attention to 
anything but the impression their personal attractiveness produces. Agostino follows 
him in this stage of his career. But Annibale proceeds. Possibly under the influence 
of Michelangelo’s art, and certainly impressed by ancient Roman sculpture, he 
develops a sense for monumentality. And at the same time his characters develop. 
They do not meditate any longer on the impression produced by their precious per- 
sons, on the admiration roused by the exhibition of their sensuality. Jupiter and 
Juno, and the gods and heroes of the three other episodes belonging to this group 
of panels seem to take their own amorous emotions for the most important things in 
the wide world. In the four love scenes the master rendered with admirable detail the 
emotions of the persons concerned, but failed to pervade the compact group with 
passion. 

At this point self-criticism urges Carracci to take the last step. The public, interested 
in their own emotions, not in other people’s feelings, do not care for the analysis of 
the passions of others, but they do care for a gesture, associating themselves with 
those passions. Monumentality adds to the gesture a glamour of grandeur, but is 
essentially opposed to analysis. 

Concentration of heaviness is an excellent medium of artistic expression, offering 
a sufficient range of possibilities in a facade or a free-standing statue, which would 
irretrievably lose their balance if the lump weight were massed eccentrically. In a 
painting or a relief, however, which, to a great extent, may rely for their balance on 
their frame, massal concentration destroys legitimate opportunities of accent and 
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contrast, and thereby of expression. By removing the mass of his Polyphemus out 
of the center Carracci procured a powerful accent; adding dainty figures at the side 
of the heavy one, he obtained an effective contrast. 

Such are the elements of painting, suitably adorning churches, which demand of 
the faithful passionate concentration and passionate surrender, and palaces, which 
shelter passionate pride. Annibale Carracci was the first to unite those elements in 
his Polyphemus panels, and thus, towards the end of his career, he became the first 
Baroque painter. 
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A GREEK PSALTER 
WITH BYZANTINE MINIATURES 


By GEORG STUHLFAUTH 


NDER date of November 27, 1881, Professor Ferdinand Piper made in 

the inventory of Berlin University’s-‘Christian Museum, which he founded 

in 1849 and directed until his death (November 28, 1889), under num- 

ber 3807, the following entry: 

Psalterium graecum cum picturis. Cod. manuscr. mbr. aus Constantinopel. 

The manuscript indicated was turned over to him on that date at the foreign office 
in Berlin; it had been brought from Constantinople by the royal messenger service. 
Thus it came about that Piper’s institute, the first of its kind at any university, came 
into the possession of a codex, not only its first but still its only codex, that one 
numbers among the most important and valuable illuminated manuscripts of the 
Byzantine middle ages. 

Two documents give us the details regarding the acquisition of this manuscript. 
One is a special report made by Professor Piper, December 26, 1881, to Minister von 
Gossler and preserved in the files of the Prussian Ministry for Science, Art, and 
Education among the documents regarding the University of Berlin. The other is a 
note which Piper subsequently, that is, after the conclusion of the purchase and the 
final settlement of January 28, 1882, appended to the entry quoted above in the 
inventory of the collection for Christian archaeology of the University of Berlin. 

When Professor Piper in the winter of 1843-44 first lectured at our university on 
‘Christian Antiquity,” and for the first time here or anywhere else emphasized the 
monuments, he showed very plainly the disadvantage of having to rely entirely, or 
almost entirely, on literary sources instead of being able to support his presentation 
with actual illustrative material. This need struck him so forcibly during the years 
following that on the founding of his institute he was very desirous of providing it 
not only with a library but with illustrative and instructive material in the form of 
copies and originals of all sorts. To these efforts is due the happy acquisition of this 


beautiful Byzantine psalter, which with all its miniatures we are here for the first time 
making accessible to the scholarly world. 


In its purchase the intermediary was the dragoman of the Imperial German Embassy 
at the Sublime Porte, Dr. Schroeder. He had been approached by a Greek named 
Theophylolaktus' in Constantinople who had three illuminated Greek manuscripts, two 
gospels beside the psalter, as well as a number of manuscripts with texts only. As 


1. Thus in Piper’s entry) in the.inventory. In his lahtopoulos, but probably he did:not learn the exact 
report to the minister Piper.calls the seller Théofi- name till later. 
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Dr. Schroeder was not able to take advantage of this opportunity himself, he wrote 
to Professor Piper in Berlin, who, he knew from the records of the Imperial Embassy 
at Constantinople, was interested in making an acquisition of the sort. For already 
in 1870 Piper had come upon an octateuch with numerous miniatures in the library 
of the Sultan and had tried hard to interest the German Embassy in acquiring it for 
Berlin, but since unfavorable personal relations kept the German Embassy from doing 
anything the manuscript, according to Piper’s report, went to Budapest as a formal 
gift of the Sultan to the Austro-Hungarian crown. When Schroeder’s letter reached 
Berlin Piper was away; as a result of this absence Schroeder received no answer and 
wrote in the same tenor to the Royal Library, now the Prussian Staatsbibliothek. 
“‘ After my return,” continues Piper in his formal report, “at the beginning of October, 
I immediately got in touch with Dr. Schroeder who had meanwhile returned here, 
and, as I had decided to acquire the psalter (with six miniatures) I tried to come to 
an agreement with the Royal Library by which the two gospel manuscripts, one with 
thirty-seven the other with four miniatures (the portraits of the evangelists), would go to 
the Royal Library, which had the advantage of available funds, whereas the collection 
for Christian archaeology had to get a special appropriation. Indeed, the Royal 
Library was disposed to acquire all three manuscripts and expressed its desire by 
the statement it would either take all three or none. But the Christian Museum was 
not driven from the position it had assumed in the matter and my modestly conceived 
plan was carried out.’’” 

The manuscripts with texts only in which the Royal Library was also interested 
had meanwhile been sent by their owner, Piper reports, to St. Petersburg. Piper 
requested the seller, as the Royal Library did in the case of the two gospel manu- 
scripts, to send the psalter to Berlin for examination, agreeing either to return it within 
two months after its transfer in Constantinople (i. e., by January 14, 1882) or to make 
payment for it at that time. At the first inspection the acceptance of the manuscript 
was reported to Constantinople—further correspondence is only concerning the price. 
The amount, a personal donation by Minister von Gossler remitted via Mendelssohn 
& Co., the Ottoman Bank, and Dr. Schroeder, to the seller, was even for those times 
a very moderate one: 1474 Fr., with incidental costs of Fr. 3.85 for the bank and 
M. 14.50 for insurance, a total of M. 1209.80. 

We have only internal evidence regarding the origin and earlier history of the 
psalter manuscript. As Piper’s above-mentioned report expressly states, the seller was 
unwilling to tell the provenience. 

Although our codex has not remained entirely unknown it has led a secluded 
existence in Germany. The first to introduce it into the literature was the famous 
Finnish scholar J. J. Tikkanen in his excellent book Die Psalterillustration im Mittel- 
alter,® where he listed it as “‘meznes Wissens nicht vorher in die wissenschaftliche Literatur 
eingefuhrt” in the catalogue of Byzantine psalters whose miniatures are related to 


2. The two manuscripts of the gospels acquired miniatures; the latter, of the eleventh century, has 
by the former Royal Library, now the Preussische four full-page miniatures (the evangelists) and four 
Staatsbibliothek are ms. gr. quart. 66 and ms. gr. headpieces. 


quart. 67: the foriner, of the twelfth century, has 37 3. Helsingfors, 1895, vol. I, p. 128. 
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those of the great tenth century psalter of the Bibliothéque Nationale, ms. gr. 139,* 
and form in contrast to the monastic-theological group of the famous Chludoff Psalter 
in Moscow the aristocratic or courtly-archaizing group of psalters.° On the following 
pages Tikkanen not only discusses the separate miniatures of the Berlin psalter but 
reproduces two of them in line drawings ® and a third photographically.’ The same 
scholar mentions our manuscript again in his book Madonnadildens Hitstoria och den 
Kristna Konstupfattingen,® and illustrates photographically ® the miniature of Eleiisa. 
Already before that Oskar Wulff in his book Adtchristliche und byzantinische Kunst," 
gave a short account of the main miniatures of the Berlin psalter in the section on 
middle Byzantine illumination, but without any illustrations. The most recent 
publication to mention incidentally the Berlin psalter is Michael Alpatoff and Victor 
Lasareff, Ein byzantinisches Tafelwerk aus der Comnenenepoche," with an illustration 
after a new photograph of the Mother of God with the Child and Two Angels. 

In the summer of 1929 Professor Ernest T. DeWald of Princeton, who was 
traveling to study the mediaeval illuminated manuscripts of the psalter, came to the 
University of Berlin to examine our manuscript. His express desire that the 
miniatures of this manuscript should be published impressed me the more as I had 
long contemplated this necessary and unduly delayed task. In performing it I do not 
intend nor wish to offer an exhaustive monograph, but merely an exact publication 
of the material our codex contains. I must leave to others more specialized studies, 
as the remoter artistic connections can only be pursued on the basis of an intimate 
acquaintance with the whole class of monuments to which the psalter belongs. 

In external appearance (Figs. 1 and 2) the Berlin psalter is an octavo, .196 m. high 
(height of the back .1212 m.), .15 m. wide, .077 m. thick. The binding is of alderwood, 
covered with dark red tooled leather;” but on the inside there is only an outer 
margin of leather about .o3 m. wide. Formerly the front and back of the binding 
were each decorated with nine little brads; now one can only see their little nail holes 
and the imprint of their little round heads; along with them have disappeared also 
the two clasps by means of which the covers were fastened. The elongation of the 
back, the grooving of the three edges, the ornament—stylized lily, griffin, and small 
triple circle—pressed into the leather and surrounded by high three-line rectangles 
(three in front, four behind), especially the triple circle, show the binding to be Greek 
work of about 1500.% The watermark, divided into three parts which complete 
one another on the two flyleaves of paper used by the binder at the front of the 








4. Cf. for the Paris Psalter the excellent study of 
Alois Griinwald, Byzantinische Studien zur Enisteh- 
ungsgeschichte des Pariser Psalters Ms. grec 139 
(Schriften der philos, Fakultdt der deutschen Univer- 
sitét in Prag, H. 1), Briinn, 1929. Griinwald shows 
the psalter to be a work of the tenth century and not 
copied from some older, Early Christian or Hellenistic, 
prototype but a new and original creation. He also 
shows that for two of the fourteen miniatures (the 
prayer of Isaiah and David playing the harp) the 
painter took his motives and composition from an 
antique Endymion sarcophagus, and in doing so was 
guilty of great errors and distortions. 

5. As to this classification of the Byzantine psalters 





compare also Hans Gerstinger, Die griechische Buch- 
malerei, 1926, pp. 15 ff. 

6. Fig. 127, David Slaying the Lion; fig. 129, 
Moses Receiving the Law. 

7. Pl. IX, 1, Crossing the Red Sea. 

8. Stockholm, 1916. 

g. P. 29, fig. 21. 

10. 1913, vol. II, p. 523. 

11. In the Jahrbuch der preussischen Kunstsamm- 
lungen, 1925, vol. 46, pp. 140 ff. 

12. It might be calfskin. 

13. -In the study of the binding I am indebted to 
Director Degering and Bibliotheksrat Husung of the 
Preussische Staatsbibliothek. 
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book, neither directly proves nor disproves that the binding of the manuscript is Greek 
work of about 1500. This watermark is an outstretched hand (Fig. 5), with a five-point 
star above it, a reverse 4 on the palm and below it on the wrist an A, the crossbar 
of which is not, however, visible. A close parallel is the watermark of a Syracuse 
manuscript of 1529 listed by C. M. Briquet;“ but in this case the mark on the palm 
has become a # and the mark on the wrist a clear 4. One might be safe in saying 
that the watermark of the Berlin psalter is obviously less developed and therefore older 
than that of Syracuse. In view of the extraordinarily wide geographical distribution 
of the hand as watermark,” however, it is scarcely necessary to say that the related 
example in Syracuse does not signify anything as to the origin of our binding. 
Apart from the pairs of blank leaves of paper at front and back, newly numbered I-IV 
in pencil, the manuscript proper contains in thirty-six gatherings two hundred and 
sixty-eight parchment folios (cf. Fig. 3) numbered in pencil. The last of these, folio 268, 
is, however, cut down to a narrow strip only .o15 m. wide. The folios are from .19 
to .195 m. high, and .14 to .15 m. wide except for the last six full folios, 262-267, 
which were evidently a more recent addition to the old manuscript and have a width 
of from .132 to .135 m. (cf. Fig. 4). The text, script, and number of lines on these 
last folios differentiate them at first glance from the rest of the manuscript. In order 
to explain their connection with the original psalter it is desirable to study how the 
whole manuscript was put together. We find that the gatherings are not uniform. 
The first gathering is a union, folios 1-2. The second is a binion, folios 3-6. The 
third is a quaternion, folios 7-14. The fourth is a ternion, folios 15-20. The fifth 
is a quinternion, folios 21-30. Gathering 6-15 repeats the alternation of ternion 
and quinternion except that at the end of gathering 15 its tenth folio was cut 
away ‘to begin with (nothing is missing in the text), so that the fifteenth gathering 
actually has only nine folios, folios 101-109. The sixteenth gathering is a quater- 
nion, folios 110-117. The seventeenth and eighteenth are ternions, folios 118- 
129. The nineteenth is a quinternion, folios 130-139. The twentieth is a binion, 
the twenty-first a quinternion, folios 140-153. Then follow three pairs of gatherings 
again with ternions alternating with quinternions, folios 154-201. The twenty-eighth 
gathering continues this scheme as a ternion, folios 202-207, but the twenty-ninth 
interrupts this with a sextern, folios 208-219. Gatherings thirty and thirty-one 
are ternions, folios 220-231. A thirty-second gathering like the second and 
twentieth is only a binion, folios 232-235. The thirty-third gathering although a 
quinternion has only nine folios, folios 236-244, as one folio, here the first one, was 
cut away originally (as in gathering fifteen there is no break in the text). The next 
pair of gatherings, the thirty-fourth and thirty-fifth, are again a succession of ternion 
and quinternion, folios 245-260. Gathering thirty-six completes the manuscript with 
a quaternion, folios 261-268, in which, however, as has already been said, the last 
folio has subsequently been mostly cut away. This last folio and last gathering are 
of particular interest. It is evident that its beginning folio, folio 261, belongs by its 
size, script, and text, with the preceding gathering, that is to say, with the original 
psalter. On the other hand, the three unions, folios 262-267, were obviously added 


14. Les filigranes, 1907, vol. III, no. 10734. 15. C. M. Briquet, op. cit., s. v. Main. 
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at a later date, folded into the union of folios 261 and 268. Originally, therefore, the 
psalter closed, as it began, with a union, the first folio of which, folio 261, was 
completely filled with text on the recto, but on the verso had only seven lines and a 
decorative line in gold; the second folio, now reduced to the narrow strip, was 
entirely blank. The same scribe who added to the psalter the treatise on folios 262-267 
is also responsible for the writing on folio 268, where on the verso of the strip are 
the ends of several lines and above in the place of the two first lines a small Latin 
cross in red ink against the foot of which is the springing of an arc—probably the 
remnant of a decorative line. The red ink, however, in which this little cross is 
executed demonstrates undoubtedly that the page was once blank and that only the 
subsequent writer of the treatise used it: our certainty is based on the fact that the 
original manuscript used besides the black ink for the run of the text only gold, 
never red ink, while the scribe of the treatise used only red ink in place of the gold. 

After the last gathering there follows yet another small strip of parchment, 
apparently the remnant of a single blank folio, and finally the two leaves of paper 
corresponding to the two leaves at the beginning. 

The pages of the original manuscript have normally eighteen lines of writing, 
exceptionally, though not rarely, a nineteenth line is added for the end of a verse. 
The appended treatise, on the other hand, is written in twenty-two lines to the page. 
In both a system of guide lines is used. The manuscript is, in general, complete and 
in excellent preservation. The content of miniatures and text on folios 1-261 is 
consistent, as appears from the following tabulation. 


Miniatures 


. Fol. rr, full page, Cross. 

. Fol. 2v, full page, Madonna and Child, Angels and Saints. 

. Fol. 2r, full page, Enthroned Christ between the Virgin and John the 
Baptist. 

. Fol. 2v, full page, David. 

. Fol. 3r, two-thirds page, Rectangular Headpiece. 

6. Fol. 118v (r, blank), full page, Moses Removes His Sandals and Receives 
the Law (above), and Moses Appears before the Elders with the Law 
(below). 

. Fol. 119r, two-thirds page, Rectangular Headpiece. 

8. Fol. 231r, full page, David Slays Goliath (above), and David Beheads 
Goliath (below). 

g. Fol. 231v, full page, Destruction of Pharaoh. 

10. Fol, 232r, half page, Rectangular Headpiece. Between the folios 2 & 3, 

4 & 5, and 118 & 119, attached to the rectos, are pieces of red silk 

to protect the pictures. 


Ww nN ~~ 


mn & 


os 


Lexts 
1. Fols. 3r-117v, Psalms i-76 (Greek numbering), 
Fols. 119r-230r, Psalms 77-150." 


16. Psalm 150 lacks its number in the margin. 
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2. Fols. 230r-230v, one Psalm (outside the canonical, autographic psalms) that 
David sang ‘“‘when he fought and killed Goliath,” beginning: “I was small 
among my brothers and a newcomer in the house of my father,” etc. 

3. Fols. 232r-261v, Old and New Testament Canticles, Nicaean Creed, 
Prayers. 

4. Fols. 262r-267v, Treatise of the fourteenth century (in cursive minuscules) 

on the origin of the psalter with the rubric clearly legible in Fig. 4: 

*‘ Joseph’s account from his memoranda and his chronological notes of 

how the psalter was composed and how the psalms have been interpreted 

and which are mentioned in the scriptures as being canonical; and those 
which are not to be found there; and those which are at the end composed 
by David; and who commented on the psalter, and how many, and when.” 








































It seems appropriate to supplement the above list of miniatures with a short 
description, for the illustrations, which give the essentials of subject matter and 
composition, do not show the colors, and occasional memoranda, as well as observations 
based on the original manuscript, may be useful. 


1. The opening miniature (Fig. 6) shows in a rectangular frame, .119 m. by .og2 m., 
with oviform projections at the corners, a black cross with two unequal cross 
arms, the longer one below; the upright stands on a bright brown, pyramidal 
rock and is fixed by two wedges. The crossbars are fastened on by a narrow 
white band the diagonal lines of which form Chis. The rounded ends of the 
crossbars are edged in gold. The frame consists of a wide black stripe 
decorated with a broken-down vine scroll with encircled crosses at the corners 
and at the middle of all four sides, and of subordinate stripes within and 
without, two gold ones flanking a red one decorated with a golden simple 
cord. Disposed in a square about the upper part of the cross are four circles 
containing the usual IC XC NIKA. The inscription below, clearly legible in 
our illustration, says: “‘ The cross is the best guardian, a firm protection, a 
fortified wall, a frightful weapon against devils; placed at the front of this book 
it protects, giving a propitious hand to the possessor.’’ This text, as on the 
subsequent miniatures, is written in red ink by the miniaturist, that is, 
contemporary with the psalter text but by another hand. 

2. The miniature on the verso of the first folio (Fig. 7) has the same dimensions as 
that on the recto. The frame is similar except that the wide stripe is dark blue, 
and decorated with white encircled dots, alternating with axial pairs of red 
dots between transverse pairs of irregular little white segments of circles. 
The picture field is divided horizontally by a dark blue stripe decorated with 
golden scrollwork. The smaller upper section depicts the Eleiisa, that is the 
half-length Virgin and Child, both nimbed. The Child, Whom the Virgin 
supports on her right arm presses His cheek against hers and puts His left 
arm around her neck, while His right, hanging easily, carries a roll. The 
Virgin wears a blue tunic and a dark red mantle. The similar headcloth 

is fringed at the edge and shows on forehead and shoulder groups of four 

gold dots forming a cross. The Child wears a golden dress reaching to the 
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knees. The archangels Michael and Gabriel stand at left and right, in similar 
costume except that the robe of Michael is blue while that of Gabriel is green. 
The customary abbreviated inscriptions are preserved on the left of the 
miniature but gone on the right, where also the archangel is somewhat rubbed. 

The lower part of the miniature shows Sts. Nicholas, John Chrysostom, and 
Basil, with their names somewhat obliterated. They are nimbed and carry on 
their left hands golden jeweled codices, toward which they reach with their 
right hands. St. Nicholas wears a top garment of bright red over a garment 
of bright blue. The corresponding colors of the others are duller. St. John 
Chrysostom is beardless, with the small lean face of the ascetic; St. Nicholas 
is a graybeard, and St. Basil a long-bearded middle-aged man. The lines 
above and below say: “ They took their position beside the Mother in awe of 
the Logos, the generals of the incorporeal souls. The foremost of the prelates, 
all three of them, holding the inspired books in their hands.” 

3. The page opposite shows the Deesis (Fig. 8). The miniature frame is identical 
with the preceding except that alternating with the encircled dots is a red dot 
in the center of a square of four white ones. Christ is enthroned on a green 
floor against a gold background. He is a little to the right of the middle and 
is frontal save for the legs turned slightly right. The standing Virgin and 
Baptist approach Him from either side with hands raised in supplication. 
Christ’s right hand is expressive of speech, His left holds a golden codex with 
red and blue ornaments. His nimbus is larger than the others and is crossed. 
Over His cherry-red tunic is a dark-blue mantle. The cushions of throne and 
footstool glow in bright red like the nimbus circles and the shoes of the 
Virgin. Although well separated in space she seems bound close to the Christ 
through the similar but reversed colors of her garments. The Baptist is 
distinguished not only by his shaggy beard and tousled hair but also by the 
colors of his garments, the under one’brown, the top one dark green. The 
customary identifying inscriptions are well preserved. The lines above and 
below read: “ The Virgin offers supplications, along with the Precursor, to 
the Christ, the King, the God, the Master.” 

4. The well-preserved miniature that comes next (Fig. 9) is of the same size as the 
third and with the same border save that we have alternating with the encircled 
dots a white dot in a square of four red ones. Against a gold ground stands 
on a low pedestal the prophet-king, David, turned slightly left as his right free 
leg is advanced. He has nimbus and crown and wears over a golden under- 
garment a purple, sleeved tunic with lower border decorated with gold 
scrollwork, and a blue chlamys with a partially visible golden tablion. His right 
hand points to the open psalter held in his left and on the psalter can be read 
the beginning of the first psalm: ‘ Blessed is the man that walketh not in the 
counsel of the ungodly.” In the upper right corner within a blue segment of 
heaven set with three stars floats the half figure of Christ clad in a brown 
pallium. Behind Him a fourth star gleams golden against a white ground. 
Christ holds a white roll in His left hand and blesses the royal musician with 
His outstretched right hand. The figures have normal identifying inscriptions 
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and the text above and below the miniature reads: “ The best of the psalms 
and cleverly now does David bring the book containing the most excellent.” 


5. The headpiece of the first psalm (Fig. 10) is a square, .77 m. on a side, and 


encloses a Greek cross with gold writing which leaves four equal squares in 
the corners. The squares are framed in scrollwork and two-stranded bands. 
At their centers are little leafy quatrefoils from which large ornamental leaves 
spring diagonally and little Latin crosses laterally and vertically. The corners 
of the headpiece are decorated with large flowers: the two larger ones below 
rise vertically on curved stems from extensions of the bottom horizontal border, 
while the two above rest diagonally on little crossbars beyond the upper 
corners. In the cruciform area within one reads, ‘‘ David, the stem, the first 
hymn of the psalms.”’ It should be remarked that the first letter of the psalm, M, 
is painted in bright colors and is therefore the work of the miniaturist, not the 
scribe. 


6. The miniature of folio 118 (Fig. 11) precedes, according to the usual scheme, 


the immediately following psalm, 77 (our 78), and is therefore in front of the 
second half of the psalms. It measures with the frame .120 m. high and .084 m. 
wide. The frame is of dark green with leaf decoration in gray and with gold 
edges; on the crossbar the ground is dark blue decorated in white. The whole 
miniature contains against a unifying gold background three closely connected 
Moses scenes, two above and one below. At the left above Moses is sitting on 
a green hill in profile right and removing his shoes; behind him we see a tower 
of several stories, and in front of him a rough towering rock. At the right he 
climbs up a similar but fiery red and shining rocky mass, before which rises a 
somewhat lower, greenish hill with trees. He goes to receive in a reverential 
attitude from the Hand of God, projecting from a blue segment of heaven, the 
rose-colored Tables of the Law. In the picture below Moses holds up the 
Tables before four astonished representatives of the people; behind them is a 
rough mountain smoothed off at the top, and behind Moses a conical mountain 
of a much lighter color. The four Israelites are bearded and hooded. The two 
middle ones, so far as we can see, wear the usual long tunics, blue and dark 
red; the two outside ones show a bright red mantle and on one the blue 
trousers and brown socks can be seen. Moses is young and _ beardless 
throughout. In the first scene he has only the remains of a nimbus, which, as 
in the second, is a simple red circle; in the third he has a golden disc edged 
with a red circle. His costume throughout is a dark blue undergarment and 
a cherry-red mantle. The inscriptions referring to the pictures above and 
below run as follows: ‘“ Loosening the material bonds from his feet Moses 
receiving the Tables of God gives the same to the people of the Lord.” 


7. The heading of psalm 77 (Fig. 12), written in gold in a square, is surrounded by 





a wide, square frame. The inner square measures .037 m., the outer .077 m. 
The frame shows against a gold ground sixteen equal blue circles filled with 
plant ornament. As in the case of miniature 5, the lower border has extensions 
to carry conventional dwarf decorative trees, while at the upper corners 
corresponding acroteria somewhat smaller in size extend diagonally from short 
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crossbars. The Greek inscription within corresponds to the Maschil of Asaph, 
approximately, “ Instructions to Asaph.” As in the case of psalm 1 the initial 
letter is done as a miniature. 

8. The miniature of folio 231r (Fig. 13) illustrates the song of David at his victory 
over Goliath, added after the 150th psalm on folio 230. The dimensions and 
borders correspond to those in miniature 6. In the upper picture David is in 
a very animated position at the left about to use his sling against Goliath, who 
rushes on from the right with shield and long spear. In the picture below, 
Goliath has halfway fallen to the ground and David has drawn the giant’s sword 
and is cutting off his head. In both scenes David has a gold nimbus bordered 
with a red line, his little boyish figure is clad in a blue tunic, and a fluttering, 
red, scarf-like chlamys, and high red shoes. Goliath is fitted out with cuirass 
and helmet, shield, spear, and sword, but in the scene below, the helmet and 
shield have fallen to the ground and the spear is no longer visible; he wears also 
a scarf-like blue chlamys over his cuirass, and under it a red tunic with tight 
sleeves, and, besides, close-fitting, dark-green trousers with high laced shoes. 

Both pictures are, as throughout, painted with gold backgrounds, but the 
action takes place in the foreground in a green and flowered landscape with 
mountains behind, lilac-colored above and in different colors below, to the left 
brown, in the middle light green, and at the right lilac. The two lines of 
writing, each of which applies to the nearer picture, read: ‘‘ David slings a 
shot at Goliath. Then he finishes him with the sword.” 

9. The miniature of folio 231v (Fig. 14) measures with the frame .118 m. high and 

.083 m. wide, that is, approximately the same as numbers 6 and 8. The frame 
does not differ much, but there are little encircled crosses at the four corners. 
The miniature illustrates the canticle (folios 232r-234r) sung by Moses and the 
Israelites at the destruction of the Egyptians in the Red Sea (Exodus XV), In 
the upper zone of the picture Moses, clad in blue tunic, cherry-red mantle, and 
sandals, and with a gold, red-bordered nimbus, strides along in a crowd of 
young and old men, that follow a woman with two children, one on her left 
shoulder, the other led by her right hand—marching to the right following the 
red column of fire, above which the Hand of God extends in blessing from a 
segment of heaven. Moses turns his face back in the direction of the slender 
rod with which he touches the blue waves of the lower zone. In these waves 
men and horses are sinking and swimming, and there are fragments of equip- 
ment (e. g. a quiver with arrows and a helmet). A troop of cavalry is close 
together at the left; but special emphasis is laid on Pharaoh, whose head 
is seized by a nude figure (the Depths) that is evidently about to drag him 
from his chariot into the water. At the top of the miniature the gold background 
shows. At the middle is a transverse stripe of light green terrain. The lower 
section shows the blue of the sea with white, linear highlights. The superscrip- 
tion of the picture reads: ‘‘ Moses drowns Pharaoh in the sea.” 

10. The following headpiece (Fig. 15) has, written in gold in the inner rectangle 
(.033 m. high and .038 m. wide), an inscription referring to the hymn below: 

‘“‘ Destruction of the Egyptians, Power of Israel.”” The outer rectangle (.072 m. 
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high and .077 m. wide), shows plant ornament on a gold background with 
circles all around, and on the sides, alternating with them, little lozenges, while 
the plant ornament at the middle of top and bottom is not framed in, and the 
interspaces are filled with little leaf and heart motifs. The inner and outer 
framing is the same as in miniature 7 and again there are diagonal acroteria 
projecting from the upper corners and little flower-like forms on the extensions 
of the lower border. The left extension is intersected by the miniatured 
initial 4, tipped with a cross. 


Everything else the manuscript has in the way of decorative letters and lines is the 
work of the scribe. He put the initial of each verse in the left margin where the 
initial of each psalm (and of the other texts in the codex) is emphasized. These 
initials are all in gold, never in other colors. Gold is used also for the numbering of 
the psalms in the margin and for the rubrics. (As mentioned above, red takes the 
place of gold in the appended treatises.) 

Looking again through the miniatures of our psalter we naturally ask whether they 
form an artistic unit and whether they all are the work of the same hand. We can 
answer this unconditionally in the affirmative. It is true that the first four miniatures 
reveal a different spirit from that of the other three figured miniatures. The former 
have a ceremonial, hieratic quality like icons, while the latter are lively narratives 
with dramatic movement and a popular tinge. This distinction, or contrast, in the 
general impression of the two groups depends entirely on the natural difference of 
the subjects and on the sort of prototypes the artist followed. But from a stylistic 
point of view all the miniatures, including the three purely ornamental headpieces, 
belong strictly together and every comparisqn confirms the conclusion that there was 
only one artist. This artist did the miniatures at one stretch, as a single scribe wrote 
the codex—always excepting the later appendage. 

As to the date of our psalter, we have it assigned to the eleventh century by 
Tikkanen already in Die Psalterillustration im Mittelalter," and again in Madonnenbildens 
Historia.” The same dating is accepted by Alpatoff and Lasareff;® but Wulff” lists 
our manuscript as a work of about the twelfth century. I should judge that the 
psalter was written and miniatured at the end of the eleventh or, more probably, in 
the first half of the twelfth century. 

As to the place of origin, we cannot, at present, express ourselves so definitely. It 
is certainly from Byzantine territory and no doubt from the European part of the 
Byzantine empire. Professor Nikos A. Bees, the excellent Byzantinist of the University 
of Athens, expressed to me in 1924 his opinion that the psalter is Macedonian, 
expecially because of some of its ligatures. I mention his opinion here in the hope 
that other scholars may pursue the problem of the provenience and in the conviction 
that their work will soon solve the mysteries enveloping our precious manuscript. 


17. 1895, vol. I, p. 128. 20. Altichristliche und byzantinische Kunst, vol, Il, 
18. 1916, p. 29. p. 514. 
19. In the Jahrbuch der preussischen Kunstsamm- 

dungen, 1925, vol. XLVI, p. 149. 
















THE DATE OF THE INITIAL MINIATURES 
OF THE ETCHMIADZIN GOSPEL * 


By SIRARPIE DER NERSESSIAN 


HE Etchmiadzin Gospel, no. 229, is one of the earliest dated Armenian 

manuscripts which have come down to our times. It was written in the 

year 989 A. D. at the monastery called Noravankh (new monastery), in the 

province of Siunikh, in the district of Vayots tsor, the eastern region of Great 
Armenia. The colophon gives the names of the owner and of the scribe. “ And J, 
Stephannos, the lowest and humblest priest.... desired with great passion to write.... the 
word of the holy evangelists.... And let no one dare remove this, for any reason, from 
this church of Noravankh.... and let the readings in this holy church be made daily 
from this, for it was written from old and faithful models.... And it was written in the 
year of the Armenians 438 [989 A. D.].... This holy gospel belongs to Lord Stephannos, 
I, Yovannes, wrote it. Remember [me]....” 

The manuscript contains the text of the four gospels written in very fine uncials 
(erkathagir). Before the gospel according to St. Matthew there is a quaternion with 
the following full-page miniatures: fol. 1r and v, decorative areades under which is 
written the letter of Eusebius to Carpianus; fol. 2 to 5, the canon tables; fol. 5v, a 
tempietto; fol. 6, Christ enthroned between two saints; fol. 6v and 7, portraits of the 
evangelists; fol. 7v, Virgin and Child; fol. 8, Sacrifice of Abraham. The last two 
miniatures have a rectangular frame, in the three preceding folios the figures are 
placed under decorative arcades. At the end of the manuscript, between the last 
chapter of the gospel of St. John and the colophon giving the particulars concerning 
the copy of the text, two folios have been introduced. The subjects represented on 
these inserted leaves are: fol. 228, Annunciation to Zacharias; fol. 228v, Annunciation 
to the Virgin; fol. 229, Adoration of the Magi; fol. 229v, Baptism. A certain number 
of crude figures and ornaments are drawn, here and there, in the margins of the text 
of the gospels. The book-cover consists of two slabs of carved ivory. Scenes taken 
from the life of Christ enframe the central representations of the Virgin and of 
Christ. 

The purity of the text, the fine miniatures at the beginning and at the end, the rich 
binding early attracted the attention of scholars. In 1840 the manuscript was briefly 
described by Brosset,” and later, in greater detail, by the count Uvarov® and by 
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Stasov,* but it was through the careful study of Prof. Strzygowski that it became 
generally known to art historians. In 1891 appeared his long article entitled Das 
Etschmiadzin-Evangeliar. Beitrige zur Geschichte der armenischen, ravennatischen und 
syro-agyptischen Kunst, in which he reaches the following conclusions: though the text 
of the manuscript was written in 989, only the marginal drawings were executed at 
that time by the scribe John; all the full-page miniatures were the work of Syrian 
artists of the sixth century, they were taken from some earlier manuscript and inserted 
in this one; the ivory plates were also done by Syrian artists in the sixth century.’ 

These conclusions have been generally accepted.“ However, in 1911 the author 
himself expressed some doubts on the subject. Studying another Armenian manuscript, 
Jerusalem no. 2555, he suggested, in passing, that the initial miniatures of the 
Etchmiadzin Gospel might be tenth century Armenian copies of a Syrian prototype.° 
As this article appeared in an Armenian publication it has escaped the attention of 
most scholars. More recently M. Macler, in his introduction to the facsimile repro- 
duction of the Etchmiadzin Gospel, has also suggested the tenth century date for the 
initial miniatures. He writes that he has examined very closely the parchment of 
the first quaternion, its quality, thickness, and color, he has also compared the color 
of the ink of the letter of Eusebius and of the canon tables with that of the text of 
the gospels and, in every respect, these illuminated folios seem to be of the same date 
as the manuscript itself.’ 

Since 1891 a considerable number of Armenian and Byzantine manuscripts have 
been published and these have thrown new light on the problem of the dating of the 
initial miniatures of the Etchmiadzin Gospel. The question is an important one for it 
touches both Syrian and Armenian art. Our knowledge of early Syrian illumination 
is confined, so far, to a few manuscripts: the Gospel of Rabula* and Paris syr. 33° of 
the sixth century, Paris syr. 341 of the seventh or of the eighth century.” It is very 
important to know whether to these three manuscripts we can add the miniatures 
of the Etchmiadzin Gospel and thus enrich a little our sources of information. The 
beginnings of Armenian illumination, on the other hand, are still rather obscure. The 
earliest manuscripts are lost, there is only a small number from the tenth century, and 
if such a fine example as the Etchmiadzin Gospel could be included, it would add 
greatly to our knowledge of Armenian painting in this period. 


4. Stasov, in the Journal of the Ministery of Public 7. F. Macler, L’Evangile arménien. Edition pho- 
Instruction, St. Petersburg, 1886 (in Russian), trans- lotypique du manuscrit No. 229 de la bibliothéque 
lated into Armenian in Arézagankh, Tiflis, 1886, d’Etchmiadzin, Paris, 1920, p. 12. 

Nos, 25, 26, 29. 8. Florence, Biblioteca Laurentiana I 56. For the 

5. J. Strzygowski, Das Lischmiadzin-Evangeliar. miniatures see S. E. Assemanus, Bibliotecae Medicae 
Beitrége zur Geschichte der armenischen, ravenna- Laurentanae et Palatinae Codicum MSS. Orientalium 
tischen und syro-igyptischen Kunst. Byzantinische Catalogus, Florence, 1742, pls. I-XXVI; R. Garrucci, 
Denkmiler I, Vienna, 1891. Storia dell’arte cristiana nei primi otto secoli della 

5a. Both Uvarov, of. cit., and Ainalov, Hellenistic Chiesa, Prato, 1881, pls. 128-140; G. Millet, Za Col- 
Origins of Byzantine Art, St. Petersburg, 1900 (in lection chrétienne et byzantine de l’Ecole pratique des 
Russian), p. 58, consider the marginal drawings as Hautes Etudes, Paris, 1901, C 1384-1406. 
later additions. 9g. H. Zotenberg, Catalogue des manuscrits syriaques 

6. J. Strzygowski, Hin zweites Eischmiadzin-Evan- et sabéens (mandaites) de la Bibliotheque Nationale, 
geliar, in Huschardzan. Festschrift aus Anlass des Paris, 1874, p. 13. 

100 Jéhrigen Bestandes der Mechitaristen-Kongregation 10. H. Omont, Peintures de l’ Ancien Testament 
in Wien (7811-1911) und des 25 Jahrganges der philo- dans un manuscrit syriaque du VIIe ou du VIIle siécle, 
logischen Monatschrift ‘‘Handes Amsorya’”’ (1887- in Monuments Piot, 1909, XVII, pp. 85-98, pls. V-IX. 


1941), Vienna, 1911, pp. 344-352, pls. I-III. 
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The illustrated folios at the end, fol. 228 and 229, have been sewn in on cut-off 
guards and do not belong to the manuscript. Besides, the style of these miniatures 
is very different from Armenian works and close, as Prof. Strzygowski shows, to 
Syrian examples. The same may be said of the ivory book-covers.™ We. shall 
therefore confine our study to the marginal drawings and the full-page miniatures of 
the first quaternion. 


* 
* * 


Prof. Strzygowski ascribes to the copyist John (Yovannes), a frzorz, all the marginal 
drawings. He writes: “‘ The scribe John, who copied the gospels from old and faithful 
models, has decorated his manuscript with some marginal ornaments and drawings 
which give us a correct idea of his artistic abilities.” But if we turn to the colophon 
we can find no passage or word to corroborate this statement. The information 
concerns only the copy of the text. The word used each time is the verb “ to write ” 
(grel) and never once the verb “to illustrate” (dzaghgel). It is true that this distinction 
is not made in most of the older manuscripts, written at a time when scribe and 
miniaturist were perhaps the same man. But if the absence of the word dzaghgel does 
not necessarily mean that the manuscript had no illustrations originally, it does not 
seem possible to ascribe to the copyist John, a przorz, without specific mention on the 
part of the colophon, any one of the miniatures of the manuscript, either the marginal 
drawings or the full-page miniatures. Our information can be derived only from the 
study of the miniatures themselves. 

In examining the marginal drawings a clear distinction should be made between the 
ornaments and the subject miniatures. Prof. Strzygowski has already mentioned the 
Adoration of the Magi (fol. 10) and the Holy Women at the Sepulcher (fol. 110 
and 299v).” We should add to these the following subjects: the Hand of God blessing 
and, below, a dove flying with outspread wings (fol. 12v, 72v, 119v); the head of 
St. John the Baptist (fol. 35v). A certain number of drawings might seem mere 
ornaments at first sight but, in reality, they illustrate a passage of the text. Such are 
the small temples, trees, and crosses. We shall see later their meaning. The ornaments, 
strictly speaking, are the rough circles, some simple, others containing a small motif 
such as a star, a rosette, or an interlaced pattern, drawn in the margins. These circles 
should not be confused with those which are drawn in the middle of the upper margin. 
In Armenian as in Greek manuscripts, only the quires are numbered, and the numbers 
are placed on the first folio of each quire. The circles in the middle of the upper 
margin of our manuscript are drawn around the numbers of the quires. These numbers 
are in the same handwriting as the text.” 

Let us examine the circles drawn in the lateral margins. If we read the passage of 
the text facing the ornaments we shall see that the circles have always been drawn 


10a. These ivory plaques have been ascribed to 12. Jbid., pp. 22-24. 
Alexandria by all the scholars who recognize the 13. See fol. 9, 17, 25, 33,41, and so on. The 
Alexandrian origin of the chair of Maximian, with circles may have been added later but this can only 
which they are closely connected. be ascertained by seeing the original and by compa- 
11. J. Strzygowski, Das Etschmiadzin-Evangeliar..., ring the colors with those of the circles in the lateral 


Dp. St. margins. 
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opposite the first verse of a lesson, or pericope. But in going through the manuscript 
carefully one can observe that although the ornament marks each time the beginning 
of a lesson, each lesson is not accompanied by an ornament. For instance, in the 
gospel according to St. Matthew, there are no ornaments between ch. vi: 22 and ch. xiii, 
ch. xiv: 13 and ch. xvi, ch. xviii: 14 and ch. xix, ch. xxi: 12 and ch. xxii, only a small 
letter written in the margin gives the number of the lesson. In fact, the lessons 
without ornaments are more numerous than those with ornaments, Another observation 
that can be made is that the initial letter of the pericopes is not ornate and does not 
differ in any way from the initials of the other verses. 

In Armenian manuscripts from about the eleventh-twelfth century on, the text of 
the gospels is regularly divided into pericopes. Each pericope begins with an ornate 
initial, and an ornament, with the number of the pericope, is drawn facing it in the 
margin. The irregularity of the ornaments in the Etchmiadzin Gospel, the absence of 
ornate initials, tends to prove that the text was not divided into lessons at the time it 
was copied. We do not know how early the text of Armenian gospel manuscripts was 
thus divided for liturgical use. It would appear from a study of some of the earliest 
manuscripts that it was not yet a regular habit in the tenth century. In the gospel 
of the Lazareff Institute of Moscow, of the year 887, the oldest dated Armenian 
manuscript, the numbers of the pericopes have been written by a later hand. This 
statement of the editor of the manuscript can easily be verified on the facsimile 
reproductions,“ The same remark may be made for the Gospel of Queen Mikhé, 
written in the year 902,” also for the tenth century gospel of the British Museum.” 

If we examine the handwriting of the pericope numbers in the Etchmiadzin Gospel 
we see that it is different from that of the text. The text is written in large uncial. 
The numbers of the verses, according to the old Ammonian division, are written in 
the margins in small uncial. In the lower margin, the references to the corresponding 
passages in the other gospels are in the same small uncial, so are also the corrections 
on the words left out by mistake and added in the lateral margin. We have then 
the large uncial for the text and the small uncial for the other annotations. The 
pericope numbers, however, are in a different script. Sometimes they are in large 
uncials, as for instance in the gospel of St. John,” but the clumsy shapes of.the letters 
show that the writer is a different person trying to imitate the writing of the text. 
Most of the time, though, these numbers are in a large cursive (0/orgir). This can 
most easily be observed whenever we have the number one, for the first letter of the 
Armenian alphabet differs much more in the cursive and in the uncial than do the 
following six letters used for numbering the lessons ” (Fig. 1). This cursive writing 
is clearly of a later date than the large or small uncial of the text, and the palaeography 
thus corroborates what we said above, that the division into pericopes is not contem- 





14. Gr. Khalatiants, Evangile traduit en langue 16. Conybeare, Catalogue of the Armenian MSS. 


arménienne ancienne et écrit en lan 887. Edition 
phototypique du manuscrit de l’institul Lazareff des 
Langues Orientales..., Moscow, 1599. 

ts. S. Lazzaro near Venice, Library of the Mekhi- 
tarists, No. 1144. 


of the British Museum, Add. 11932. 

17. See, for instance, Macler, of. cit., fol. 34, 35v, 
67, 78v, 9Iv, 183. 

18. See, for instance, ibid., fol. 184, 185, 185v, 
189, 190. 

19. See, for instance, idid., fol. 19, 27, 36, 42v. 
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poraneous with the copy of the gospels. The ornaments were drawn at the same time 
that this division was made, for some of the numbers are written inside the circles; ™ 
therefore, the marginal ornaments are of a later date than 989 and cannot be the work 
of the copyist John. 

We must next examine the subject miniatures to see if they were executed at the 
same time as the ornaments or earlier. These miniatures are drawn for the most part 
facing the verse which they illustrate. Such are, for instance, the Adoration of the 
Magi on fol. 10 (Fig. 2), the Holy Women at the Sepulcher (fol. 110 and 299v), and 
the Hand of God and the dove (fol. 12v, 72v, 119v), an abbreviated way of representing 
the Baptism of Christ." There are some exceptions. On fol. 35v the head of St. John 
the Baptist is opposite the first verse of Matthew xiv (Fig. 3), while the beheading is 
told in verses 10 and 11 on the following folio. But the first verse of the chapter 
happens to be also the first verse of the lesson; we see, then, that instead of facing 
the right passage the miniature is placed at the beginning of the lesson. This place 
could not have been given had not the text been previously divided into lessons, which 
reveals a close connection between the illustration and the division of the text into 
pericopes. In Armenian manuscripts of a later date the marginal ornaments accom- 
panying the lessons are sometimes replaced by a subject illustrating the context, and 
the head of John the Baptist is one of the subjects frequently chosen for the corres- 
ponding lesson.™ 

Other miniatures of the Etchmiadzin Gospel are connected with this practice of 
replacing some of the pericope ornaments by a miniature illustrating the text. The 
trees drawn on fol. 49v, 96, 161, 205v, illustrate the Entry of Christ into Jerusalem 
in each one of the four gospels; the small temple on fol. 48v (Fig. 4) stands for the 
city of Jerusalem (Matt. xx: 17), similar drawings represent the temple of Jerusalem 
on fol. 201 (John x: 22) and the Holy Sepulcher on fol. 7ov (Matt. xxviii: 1) 
and 173v (Luke xxiv: 1). The cross on fol. 220v is the cross raised on Golgotha, in 
other words the Crucifixion; on fol. 58v it illustrates the words ‘and then shall 
appear the sign of the Son of Man in heaven” (Matt. xxiv: 30). Similar representations 
are seen in manuscripts of a later date than the tenth century, where crosses drawn in 
the margin stand for the Crucifixion or for the “ sign of the Son of man.” Temples 
and trees are also used very frequently for passages corresponding to those in the 
Etchmiadzin Gospel.™ 

We see, then, that most of the miniatures are closely connected with the division 
of the text into pericopes and the illustration of the pericopes. Since we have shown 
above that this division is of a later date than the copy of the manuscript, it follows, 
necessarily, that the miniatures are also later additions. 


20. See folios mentioned in note 18. 23. S. Lazzaro near Venice, Library of the Mekhi- 
21. In other manuscripts also a dove flying repre- tarists, No. 1635, fol. 78, 256; idid., No. 69 of the 
sents the Baptism: S. Lazzaro near Venice, Library year 1244, fol. 96, 271v, 326; ibid., No. 250, fol. 325; 


of the Mekhitarists, No. 1635, of the year 1193, fol. 13; 
ibid. No. 250 (168), of the year 1313, fol. 6. 

22. S. Lazzaro near Venice, Library of the 
Mekhitarists, No. 1635, fol. 47v; ibid. No. 16 of the 
year 1331, fol. 63, 142; Jerusalem, Library of the 
Armenian patriarchate, No. 2563, of the year 1272, 
fol. 58 (see Azgagrakan Handes, rg1o, II, p. 21); 
Sebastia, No. 15, of the year 1262, p. 133. 


4 


ibid., No. 1584 of the year 1343, fol. 318v. 

24. S. Lazzaro near Venice, Library of the Mekhi- 
tarists No. 1635, fol. 54v. 121, 230; ibid., No. 69, 
fol. 57v, 82, 246, 289v; ibid., No. 600 of the year 
1269, fol. 86v, 163, 270v, 332; ibid., No. 1917 of the 
year 1307, fol. 78, 134, 158, 262, 268; idid., No. 16, 
fol. 96, 171v, 279, 285V, 334, 346v, 354- 
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External signs also indicate that the scribe who copied the text did not intend to 
illustrate it. The margins are narrow and consequently the miniatures are so crowded 
that the figures have not always been drawn fully. On fol. 110, for instance, we see 
only the head and shoulders of the holy women. In other examples the drawing 
partly covers the writing. In the Adoration of the Magi the ribbon hanging from 
the cap of the Magi hides somewhat the references written in the lower margin. 
Moreover, for lack of space, the miniaturist has represented the Virgin without a 
nimbus (Fig. 2). 

It is difficult to assign a definite date to these drawings by iconography, style, or 
palaeography. The subjects are evidently copies of earlier examples; for instance the 
model of the Adoration of the Magi may well have been the sixth century miniature 
on fol. 229v. The drawing, both of the miniatures and of the ornaments, is so crude 
and unskilled that it provides no sure basis for a stylistic analysis. As for the palae- 
ography, a few isolated letters cannot be dated with certainty; we can only say that 
the large cursive was used in the eleventh-twelfth centuries. We may add also that 
from the end of the twelfth century the marginal ornaments were more elaborate.” 
Even in manuscripts which have a marked archaistic character, like a gospel written 
in 1230, besides the simple circles drawn around the pericope numbers, we find some 
ornate decorative designs.” What can be asserted is that the text was not originally 
divided into pericopes and, consequently, it was not decorated with marginal orna- 
ments and miniatures. These drawings were executed some time between the end 
of the tenth and the end of the twelfth century. 


Prof. Strzygowski observes with reason that the crude marginal drawings and the 
fine miniatures at the beginning of the manuscript cannot possibly be the work of the 
same man. But as he considers the drawings to be Armenian work of the tenth century 
he looks outside tlie field of Armenian art for representations similar to the initial 
miniatures, in order to determine their provenance and their date. He studies first 
of all the ornament, that is the arcaded frames on fol. 1 to 5, and 6 to 7, and he 
finds that the only other example of this type of ornament is offered by the Syrian 
gospel written in 586, by the monk Rabula, in the monastery of St. John, at Zagba in 
Mesopotamia. He writes:” “....man diirfte in unserer Handschrift kaum ein Detail 
auffinden welches sich nicht auch in der syrischen Bibel vom Jahre 586 nachweisen 
liesse. Da nun die Ornamentik dieser Handschrift bisher ganz isolirt dasteht und 
weder in der byzantinischen, noch in der westeuropdischen Kunst von Syrien unab- 
hangige Analogien hat, so sind wir gezwungen anzunehmen, dass die Art der 
ornamentalen Ausschmiickung unserer Miniaturen in Syrien ihren Ursprung habe. 
Mehr noch: die Ubereinstimmung der Ornamentdetails ist in beiden Handschriften 


25. Tiibingen, Kénigl. Bibliothek, MA. XIII, 1 of the Mekhitarists, No. 961 of the year 1181; idid., 
(see J. Strzygowski, Aleinarmenische Miniaturmalerei. No. 1635; ibid., No. 938 of the year 1205. 
Die miniaturen von Tiibinger Evangeliars MA.XIIT, 26. S. Lazzaro near Venice; Library of the Mekhi- 
1 vom J. 1113; bezw. 893 N. Chr., Tiibingen 1907, tarists, No. 325. 


p. 36, figs. 10-12); S. Lazzaro near Venice, Library 27. J. Strzygowski, op. cit., p. 57. 
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so gross, dass die Miniaturen am Anfange des Etschmiadzin-Evangeliars entweder 
selbst syrische Originale oder Zug fiir Zug nach solchen angefertigte Copien sind. 
Das Original aber muss auch zeitlich der Entstehung der Bibel vom Jahre 586 nahe 
liegen. Ja, die mehr einfache Art, mit der die Ornamente in dem Etschmiadzin-Evan- 
geliar tiber das architektonische Gehause vertheilt sind, diese Architektur selbst noch 
reiner und tektonischer ist, vor allem die Sadulen noch als wirklich stiitzende marmor- 
hafte und nicht als ornamentiiberhaufte Zierstiicke dargestellt werden, weist sehr 
bestimmt darauf hin, dass unsere Arkaden, den Formen nach, alter als die der syrischen 
sibel vom Jahre 586 sind.” : 

The publications of the last forty years have revealed other manuscripts in which 
this type of ornament has been used. The Armenian examples belong almost exclusively 
to the ninth and tenth centuries.** The most important are the following: 

Library of the Mekhitarists at S. Lazzaro near Venice, No. 1144,” gospel written 
for Queen Mlkhé in the year 902 and given by her to the monastery of Varag, 
in the region of Van. The miniatures are all placed at the beginning; some are 
now missing. We have the letter of Eusebius to Carpianus, three canon tables, five 
full-page miniatures representing the Ascension and the four evangelists. 

The so-called Gospel of the Translators,” formerly in the Armenian monastery of 
Ortakeuy, near Constantinople. The manuscript is dated in the year 966. The letter 
of Eusebius and the canon tables are missing. At the beginning ot the manuscript 
is a full-page miniature representing the Virgin and Child. After the gospels of 
St. Matthew and St. Mark the evangelists are represented under decorative arcades; 
after the gospel of St. Luke there are two other persons (saints?) under simpler 
arcades. 

Jerusalem, library of the Armenian patriarchate, No. 2555.° This manuscript of 
the four gospels is not dated; it is usually placed in the eighth or ninth century; 
the latter date seems more correct. This gospel was probably written in the province 
of Taron, in Great Armenia. The following miniatures are to be found at the beginning: 
an ornamental cross, arcades over the letter of Eusebius and the canon tables, a 
tempietto, portraits of the evangelists, the Virgin and Child, the Sacrifice of Abraham. 
The miniatures have been studied by Prof. Strzygowski. Marked similarities in the 
type of the ornament, in the choice of the subjects and their iconography show“ that the 
Jerusalem manuscript belongs without doubt to the same group of illustrated gospels 


27a. In the earliest dated Armenian manuscript, zaro near Venice or those of a gospel of a later date, 
the gospel of the Lazareff Institute of Moscow, of the No. 196, in the same library. 
year 887, the arcades are very simple, the arches are 28. Ornements de l’Evangile de la reine Mtkhé. 
composed of four or five narrow colored bands. The Publié sur le voeu exprimé par le P, Alichan 4 l’oc- 
upper part of the parchment page is torn but in one casion du millenaire du manuscrit: 902-1902, Venice, 











case, on fol. rv, one can see over the arcade a large 
red spot which might be the tail of a peacock, indi- 
cating thus that there were confronted birds over the 
arches. These simple arches are seen in earlier man- 
uscripts of the Christian East, for instance in the 
sixth century Syriac gospel from Mardin: Paris syr. 33. 
In Armenian manuscripts, even when the more ornate 
arcades of the type of the Etchmiadzin miniatures 
were commonly used the simple forms also survived, 
such are for example the arcades of a gospel of the 
year 1007, in the library of the Mekhitarists at S. Laz- 





1902. F. Macler, Notices de manuscrits arméniens 
vus dans quelques Bibliothéques de l’ Europe centrale, 
in Journal Asialique, 1913, Pp. 574-577. 

29. F. Macler, Rapport sur une mission scientifique 
en Arménie russe et en Arménie turque, Paris, 1911, 
pp. 115-125, figs. 22-26. 

30. J. Strzygowski, Zin zweites Etsch. - Ev. On 
page 348 the author gives the list of previous public- 
ations concerning this manuscript; Garegin vardapet 
Hovsephian, Album of Armenian palaeography, Va- 
gharchapat, 1913, p. 22, pls. xx and xXI. 
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as the Etchmiadzin Gospel.” According to Prof. Strzygowski, these unskilled drawings 
give an idea of what the Etchmiadzin miniatures would have been, had they been 
executed by an Armenian.” 

Library of the Mekhitarists at Vienna, No. 697.” A fragment of eight folios with the 
following full-page miniatures: letter of Eusebius, canon tables, a tempietto, Sacrifice 
of Abraham, Annunciation, Nativity, Baptism, Crucifixion, portraits of the evangelists. 
This fragment is probably of the tenth century, or even earlier. 

Sevadjian collection, No.5." The four gospels, incomplete. The manuscript is ascribed 
to the tenth century but it may be of a later date, perhaps of the eleventh century. 
There are only five canon tables at the beginning, the others, as well as the letter 
of Eusebius, are missing. The four evangelists are represented all on the same page, 
standing under simple arcades. The beginning of the gospel according to St. Luke 
is surrounded by a rectangular frame, decorated with floral and animal designs. The 
first pages of the other three gospels are missing. 

Ornamental arcades like those of the Rabula and Etchmiadzin gospels and the 
Armenian manuscripts just mentioned, appear also in Byzantine manuscripts. The 
earliest examples are two sixth century fragments, onein the British Museum(Add. 5111), 
the other in the Hofbibliothek in Vienna (No. 847).” Between the ninth and eleventh 
century this type of decoration was more frequently used. In his article on the Jerusalem 
Gospel Prof. Strzygowski mentions three very important examples: Paris gr. 70, 
Venice Marc. I 8, Vienna Cod. theol. gr. 240.” Several others are to be seen at the 
Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris: Paris gr. 48” and 63 of the ninth century, Paris 
Coislin 20” and 195“ of the tenth century, Paris suppl. gr. 75“ of the eleventh. There 
are two twelfth century examples, Paris gr. 83“ and 612”, and even a fourteenth century 
manuscript, Paris gr. 278, which both in its writing and in its ornamentation shows 
the imitation of earlier models. The arcaded frames were not used only for the canon 
tables. In a medical manuscript of the ninth or tenth century, the commentaries of 
Apollonius of Citium on Hippocrates (Laur. Plut. LXXIV 7) the figures are placed 








31. J. Strzygowski, op. cit., p. 349: ‘‘ Die Hand- 
schrift in Jerusalem gehért zweifellos derselben Gruppe 
von Bilder-Evangeliar an wie das Etschmiadzin Evan- 
geliar. Der Vergleich zeigt deutlich, dass meine 
Annahme, die Eingangslage der armenischen Hand- 
schrift von 989 sei einem Alteren syrischen Kodex 
entnommen, nicht unberichtigt war. Wir kénnen an 
dem armenischen Evangeliar in Jerusalem sehen, wie 
die gleichen Darstellungen, von der Hand eines Ar- 
meniers ausgefiihrt, anzusehen waren.’’ 

32. F. Macler, Miniatures Arméniennes. Vie du 
Christ, peintures ornementales (Xe au XVle siécle). 
Paris, 1913, pp. 12-13, pls. I-VII1; id., Notices de 
manuscrits.... Journal Asiatiqgue, 1913, 11, notice 45, 
pp. 605-610. A. Merk S. J., Die Miniaturen des 
armenischen Evangeliars Nr. 697 der Wiener Me- 
chitaristen Bibliothek, in Monumenta armeniologica, 
Vienna, 1927, pp. 162-168, pls. I, II. 

33. F. Macler, Documents ad’ Art Arméniens. De 
Arte Iliustrandi. Collections diverses. Paris, 1924, 
Pp. 37-38, pls. I-XI. 

34. British Museum, Cafalogue of ancient MSS., 





Greek, London, 1881, p. 21 and pl. II; H. Shaw, 
Illuminated MSS., London, 1883, pls. I-IV (in color); 
A. Haseloff, Codex Purpureus Rossanensis, Berlin, 
Leipzig, 1898, pp. 44-45; O. M. Dalton, Zast Christian 
Art, Oxford, 1925, p. 314, pl. LIV. 

35- H. Wickhoff, Die Ornamente eines altchrist- 
lichen Codex der Hofbibliothek Nr. 847. in Jahrbuch 
der kunsthistorischen Sammlungen des allerh, Kaiser- 
hauses, X1V, 1893, pp. 196-213, pls. XIV-XVI. 

36. J. Strzygowski, Zin zweites Etschmiadzin-Evan- 


geliar..., pp. 351-352, figs. 1, 2, 4, pl. II, 1. 


37. H. Bordier, Description des peintures et autres 
ornements contenus dans les manuscrits grecs de la 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, 1883, p. 101; J. Ebersolt, 
La miniature byzantine, Paris, p. 66; Silvestre, Pa- 
léograpie universelle, pl. LXXVI. 

38. Ebersolt, of. cit., pl. XVII. 

39. lbid., pl. XX XIX; Bordier, op. cit., pp. 121-123. 

40. Bordier, of. cit., pp. 123-125. 

41. Ebersolt, op. cit., pl. XLI. 

42. Bordier, op. cit., pp. 179-180. 

43. Jbid., pp. 94-95. 
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under arcades.“ In a gospel manuscript of the ninth or tenth century, formerly in the 
Andreaskyta on Mount Athos (No. 5), Christ and the evangelists are represented 
standing under similar arcades.” In the tenth century folios of the Berlin Gospel, 
Hamilton No. 246, scenes from the life of Christ are drawn in the lunettes of the arcades 
of the letter of Eusebius and there are portraits under those of the canon tables.” 

In all these manuscripts, whether Armenian or Greek, we find a general type of 
decoration which resembles that of the Rabula Gospel but the question is whether, in 
the style of the ornament as well as in the detail of the decorative motives, the 
miniatures of the Etchmiadzin Gospel are closer to the sixth century Syrian manuscript 
or to the later examples seen both in Armenian and Byzantine manuscripts. 

Prof. Strzygowski observes that in the Etchmiadzin Gospel the columns sup- 
porting the arcades imitate marble columns while those of the Rabula Gospel have 
an ornamental character. This, according to the author, would indicate an earlier 
date for the Etchmiadzin miniatures.“ This difference, however, is not confined to 
those two examples. If we examine the Armenian manuscripts mentioned above we 
find that in most of them the arcades have a monumental aspect, the columns 
imitate marble or porphyry, the capitals and bases have not been transformed into 
ornamental designs but copy the shapes of real capitals and bases. Among the 
Byzantine manuscripts the two sixth century fragments show an ornamental conception 
in the decoration of the arcades. In copies of a later date two groups may be 
distinguished. One consists of manuscripts which continue the ornamental conception 
of the Rabula Gospel and the two fragments just named. They were written during 
the iconoclastic controversy or they are connected with such models and they all show 
the persistence of a strong Oriental influence. There are no figured representations 
in these manuscripts. The second group is composed of manuscripts in which the 
arcaded frames have a monumental, architectural aspect, as in the Etchmiadzin Gospel 
and the Armenian manuscripts of the ninth and tenth centuries. These manuscripts 
contain figured representations. The most important examples are Paris gr. 70, 
Marc. I 8, and Berlin Hamilton No. 246. 

If we take the ornamental motives in detail, we can see that the Byzantine manuscripts 
of the second group and the Armenian manuscripts offer closer analogies to the 
Etchmiadzin Gospel than does the Rabula Gospel. The motives enumerated by 
Prof. Strzygowski as being common to the Etchmiadzin and Rabula gospels may also 
be found in,these other manuscripts. On the other hand, several motives, the shape 
of some arcades and entire ornaments, are almost identical in the Etchmiadzin Gospel 
and in these Armenian and Byzantine manuscripts, while they are absent from the 
Rabula Gospel or treated in a very different manner. 

The arcades of the Etchmiadzin Gospel are not all single arches like those drawn 
above the letter of Eusebius and the portraits of Christ and of the evangelists. The 


44. Hermann Schéne, Apollonius von Kitium. Ii- 46. J. Ebersolt, Miniatures byzantines de Berlin, 
lustrierte Kommentar zu der Hippokratischen Schrift in Revue Archéologique, 1905, 11, pp. 55-70, figs. 1-5; 
Ilept “Apbpwv, Leipzig, 1896; Ebersolt, of. cit., Id., La miniature byzantine, pl. XLIV. 
pl. XXXVIII, 1. 47. J. Strzygowski, of. cit., p. 57; see above 

45. A.M. Friend, The portraits of the Evangelists Pp. 335: 


in Greek and Latin manuscripts, in Art Studies, 1927, 
pl. Il figs. 19 and 20. 
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canon tables are written under two small adjoining arches supported by only three 
columns (Fig. 5). In one instance there are three arches.” The lunettes of these arches 
are not filled in. In the Rabula Gospel the double arcade is used only once,” the 
general rule is to draw a large arch, with ornamental motives decorating the lunette, 
and underneath to insert very small arches resting on slender columns or lines which 
separate the tables from one another (Fig. 10). In the gospel of Venice, Marc. I 8, 
there are double arcades for the canon tables (Fig. 6), the only difference from the 
Etchmiadzin manuscript being that here the lunettes are filled in. The canon tables 
of the Berlin manuscript, Hamilton No. 246, are written under two or three small 
adjoining arches (Figs. 7 and 8). In Armenian manuscripts the gospel of the Lazareff 
Institute of Moscow of the year 887 has also double arches for the canon tables.” 

The artist who painted the Etchmiadzin miniatures seems to have had a marked 
preference for motifs which give the impression of relief, a tendency which is in 
accordance with the monumental character noticed above. He frequently decorates 
the arches by means of the rainbow motif (Fig. 5): a succession of small lozenges of 
different colors, passing from light to dark.” The band thus gives the impression of 
being in high relief and it resembles the arches which decorate the portals of churches. 
This ornament is very often used in Armenian™ and also in Byzantine™ manuscripts, 
where it appears as early as the sixth century. In the Rabula Gospel we find this 
motif only once,” on fol. 10 (Fig. 9), and treated in such a way that it is entirely 
transformed. The band is cut up in small triangular sections by a zig-zag. The lozenges 
drawn inside these sections are painted in such a manner that the dark strip is always 
at the base of the triangle while the light part is at the top. Since the points of the 
triangles are alternately turned up and down, the continuity of the bands of color is 
entirely broken up, and a motif which had been originally used to give the impression 
of relief is absolutely flattened here. 

In the Rabula Gospel the lunettes of the arcades are usually filled in with a geometric 
pattern or a floral design interrupted in the center by a cross inscribed in a circle 
(Fig. 10). In the Etchmiadzin Gospel the miniaturist uses more frequently floral 
designs and the circle with the cross is always flanked by two birds (Fig. 11). In 


49. F. Macler, of. cit., fol. av. LXXIV 7, see Ebersolt, La min. byz., pl. XXXVIII, 


50. R. Garrucci, Storia dell’arte cristiana nei primi 1; former Andreaskyta, No. 5, see A. M. Friend, 
otto secoli della Chiesa, Prato 1881, vol. III, pl. 134/2. op. cit., fig. 19. 

51. Khalatiants, of. cit., fol. 2v. 55. Pref. Strzygowski refers to fol. 13 and 13v 

52. F.Macler, of. cit., fol. 1, 2v, 3, 6. of the Rabula Gospel for the rainbow motif; he 

53. Gospel of Queen Mikhé, fol. 1, see Ornements writes: ‘‘ Das Regenbogenornament des ersten Lu- 
de l’Evangile de la reine Mikhé; Vienna, Libr. of the nettenbogens (of the Etchmiadzin Gospel) umschliesst 
Mekhitarists, No. 697, see Macler, of. cit., pl. I, 1, die beriihmten Blatter mit den Darstellungen der 
and III, 1. It appears also frequently in manuscripts Kreuzigung und Himmelfahrt Christi’? (p. 57). But 
of a later date, e. g. S. Lazzaro near Venice, Libr. the ornament used to decorate the frames of these 
of the Mekhitarists, No. 1635, No. 1917, No. 16. miniatures is somewhat different from the rainbow 

54. Dioscorides of Vienna, see E. Diez, Die Mi- motif of the Etchmiadzin Gospel. In the Ascension, 
niaturen des Wiener Dioskurides in Byzantinische the band is cut up into squares; each division is 
Denkmdler, U1, Vienna, 1903, pl. Ill, 1; Vienna, filled in with small squares, all of the same color, or 
Hofbibl., No. 847, see Wickhoff, of. ci/., pl. XIV; merely with a diagonal line of a different color. In 
Rossano Gospel, see A. Mufioz, // codice purpureo the frame of the Crucifixion small squares of a darker 
di Rossano..., Rome, 1907, pl. IX; Petr. gr. 21, see color are placed in such a way that they form an 
C. R. Morey; Notes on East Christian Miniatures in angle, and these angles are drawn at fixed intervals 
Art Bull., 1929, XI, 1, figs. 83,95; Berlin Hamil. 246, from one another. 


see Ebersolt, of. cit., figs. 1-5; Florence, Laur. Plut. 
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this respect the decoration of the lunettes is much closer to that of the Armenian 
manuscripts such as Jerusalem 2555” and Vienna 697 (Fig. 12), where confronted birds 
are also drawn at the sides of the circle with the inscribed cross. 

Prof. Strzygowski’s comparisons take up isolated motifs; if we consider the entire 
ornamental page we find that the Etchmiadzin miniatures on the whole differ notably 
from those of the Syriac gospel and are much closer to the Armenian and Byzantine 
manuscripts. A characteristic example is the miniature on fol. 1 of the Etchmiadzin 
Gospel (Fig. 13) almost identical with the decorative arcades of two Armenian 
manuscripts: the Vienna fragment on fol. 1 (Fig. 14), and the Gospel of Queen 
Mikhé (Fig. 15), or of the Byzantine manuscript Marc. 1 8 on fol. 2 (Fig. 16). The 
canon tables of the Rabula Gospel offer no example of such close resemblance. 
Only the arcade under which the Virgin and Child are represented can be compared 
with these examples,™ but the date of this miniature is questioned by several scholars 
who consider it to be of a later date than the manuscript.” 

The tempietto is not represented in the Rabula Gospel, but Prof. Strzygowski 
finds in the miniatures of this manuscript analogies for the various parts of the 
motif taken separately. He compares the curved shape of the roof of the 
Etchmiadzin tempietto surmounted by a globe and a cross (Fig. 17) with the 
form of the arcade drawn over the portraits of Ammonius and Eusebius on 
fol. 2. of the Rabula Gospel (Fig. 19). The flowers and ducks of the Etchmiadzin 
miniature are seen around the arcades of the Rabula Gospel on fol. rov and 11. 
For examples of the tempietto itself the author turns to the Carolingian miniatures 
of the gospels of Godescalc and of St. Médard de Soissons, which evidently copy an 
earlier Oriental prototype.” The tempietto, however, does appear in one Byzantine 
and two other Armenian manuscripts and we shall see that these examples are 
independent of the Etchmiadzin miniature. 

In the Jerusalem Gospel, No. 2555 (Fig. 18), studied by Prof. Strzygowski, there 
are no formal trees at the sides of the tempietto, a meander decorates the band at 
the base of the roof instead of the palmette design of the Etchmiadzin miniatures, the 
flowers are conventionalized and greatly enlarged so that they almost hide from our 
sight the birds drawn in between; there are no birds at the two extremities at the base 
of the roof, but two large birds stand further up, facing one another. All these may 
be changes introduced by the copyist, indicating a different conception, the con- 
ventional instead of the naturalistic, rather than a different model. The really 
important divergence is the following. In the Etchmiadzin Gospel the tempietto has 
four columns; the base of the circular roof, shown by a concave line, rests immediately 
on the capitals, and hence, the miniaturist has made the two middle columns higher 
than the others. In the Jerusalem manuscript the circular roof also rests immediately 
on the columns and the two in the middle are higher than those at the sides, but 


56. J. Strzygowski, Hin zweites Etsch.-Ev. page illustrations are mounted on cut-off guards, see 

56a. Garrucci, Storia dell’arte cristiana nei primi F. Macler, Raboula-Migé, in Mélanges Diehl, Paris, 
otto secoli della Chiesa, Prato, 1873-1881, III, fig. 128. 1930, Il, pp. 816-7. 

57. O.M. Dalton, Byzantine Art and Archaeology, 58. J. Strzygowski, of. cit., pp. 58-61. 


Oxford, 1911, p. 449, note 1. These folios with full- 
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behind these four columns, half covered by them, appear those at the back, giving 
thus a more correct representation of the columns of a circular building.” 

It seems highly improbable that a miniaturist, as unskilled as the painter of the 
Jerusalem manuscript, would have thought of changing his model in such a way as to 
represent more correctly the circular shape of the sanctuary. The explanation seems 
rather that he used a model which differed from that of the Etchmiadzin miniature 
and showed the eight columns. The existence of such a model is shown by the 
Carolingian miniatures. In the gospels of Godescalce (Fig. 20) and St. Médard de 
Soissons there are eight columns and the four columns of the back are half covered 
by those in front as in the Jerusalem Gospel.” 

Another Armenian example of the tempietto is found in the Vienna fragment 
No. 697 (Fig. 21). In its use of the formal trees at the sides and the fairly naturalistic 
treatment of the flowers it is closer to the Etchmiadzin miniature, but there 
are a number of differences, one of which is significant. Only three columns 
have been drawn, all of equal height, and the capitals are connected with one 
another by means of a beam(?), There is an intervening space between the lintel 
placed over the capitals and the curved line which, in the other manuscripts, 
represents the circular base of the roof. This distortion cannot be understood if we 
compare the tempietto with those of the Etchmiadzin and Jerusalem manuscripts, but 
it can be explained by examining once more the miniature of the Gospel of Godescalc. 
Here the roof has been drawn as it would appear to one standing below and, 
consequently, we see a section of the inner part of the roof. This section is the space 
limited by the concave line of the front of the roof and the horizontal line resting on 
the capitals of the back columns. The tempietto of the Vienna fragment might well 
be an erroneous copy of such a representation in which the miniaturist instead of 
carrying his columns up to the curved line in front, has stopped them at the horizontal 
line marking the base of the roof at the back. We should notice also that the sides 
of the roof of the miniature in the Carolingian manuscript are not very curved and 
are closer in shape to the roof of the tempietto in the Vienna fragment. 

The Byzantine gospel Marc. I 8 shows a variant of this same treatment of the 
tempietto (Fig. 22). The intervening space between the curved base of the roof and 
the four columns of equal height is filled in here by an arcade. The miniature, as a 
whole, is very simple; there are no flowers, animals, or curtains, only a small crown, 
or lamp, hangs from the center. 

We see, then, that while the tempietto is not represented in the Gospel of Rabula 
or in any of the Syrian manuscripts known so far, it appears in one Byzantine and 
two Armenian manuscripts apart from the Carolingian examples. These representations 
are not copies of the Etchmiadzin miniature. The better understanding of the circular 
shape of the tempietto in the Jerusalem manuscript, the distortion of the miniature of 


‘ §9. -Prof. Strzygowski considers these as double ragt wird, auf der in einer Art Halbmond ein Kreuz 
columns supporting an architrave: “fol. 7a zeigt ein erscheint’’ (p. 137). 

Tempietto, dessen konvexer, mit einem maander 60. A. Boinet, Za mtniature carolingienne, ses 
geschmuckter Architrav von vier Saulenpaaren getra- origines, son dévelopment, Paris, 1913, pls. IV, 2, 
gen und von einer konkav geschweiften Sputze iiber- XVIII, 2. 
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the Vienna fragment, can only be explained by the use of other models which were 
closer to those of the Byzantine and Carolingian manuscripts. 

The origin of the tempietto motif should be sought, according to Prof. Strzygowski, 
in the decorative apses represented in the mosaics of the Orthodox Baptistery in 
Ravenna and of St. George of Salonika.” More recent investigations show that this 
tempietto is a copy of the Greek “‘tholos,” so often represented in ancient painting, in 
architectural landscapes.” A very good example may be seen in the frescoes from 
Boscoreale (Fig. 23), now in the Metropolitan Museum of New York.® In the center 
of one of the panels there is a circular building with columns supporting a curved 
pointed roof. The Christian artists merely placed a cross on the top and transformed 
it into a Christian building. The Hellenistic model was also copied in other countries. 
In the mosaics recently discovered in the great mosque at Damascus we find the 
tempietto treated as a very ornate decorative motif.™ 

To summarize: The ornament of the Etchmiadzin Gospel, though it belongs to the 
same general type of decoration as the Rabula Gospel and has some of the same 
motives, differs from it in many respects. It differs in the style, which is monumental 
and not ornamental, in the use of the double arcade for the canon tables instead of 
the single arch, in the correct representation of motives which show relief and in the 
choice of some of the decorative designs. It differs also in that it represents the 
tempietto, a motif not used, so far as we know, by the Syrian artists. In all these 
points of divergence the Etchmiadzin miniatures resemble not only Armenian manu- 
scripts of the ninth and tenth centuries but also Byzantine manuscripts of the same 
period. Whether the ornament in itself is of Syrian origin or not does not concern 
the present study; what is important for the attribution of the Etchmiadzin miniatures 
is that they do not show the characteristic aspect which we see in the sixth century 
Syrian miniatures, but reveal the same character as the Armenian and Byzantine 
manuscripts of the ninth and tenth centuries. 

* 
* * 

Having concluded that the ornament of the Etchmiadzin miniatures proves that 
they are Syrian works, Prof. Strzygowski passes to the study of the figured miniatures. 
He finds that a number of iconographic details indicate an early date and thus corro- 
borate his attribution of the miniatures to the sixth century. They are the following: 
the beardless type of Christ; the representation of St. Paul with abundant hair 
covering his forehead; the use of Greek letters on the garments; the portraits of the 
evangelists, which do not conform to the established types; the iconography of the 
Sacrifice of Abraham.” 


61. J. Strzygowski, op. cié., p. 58. Richter, Handbook of the Classical Collection (Metro- 
62. Rostowzeff, Hellenistisch-Roemische Architekt- politan Museum of Art, 1927), p. 220. A, M. Friend, 
urlandschaft, in Roemische Mitteilungen, 1911, 1-2, Portraits of the Evangelists in the Greek and Latin 
figs. 6, 7, 25, 54; L. Curtius, Die Wandmalerei Pom- manuscripts, Part II, in Art Studies, 1929, pl. VI. 
pejis, Leipzig, 1929, figs. 74, 76. 64. Martin S. Briggs, Newly discovered Syrian 
63. F. Barnabei, Za villa pompeiana di P. Fan- mosaics in The Burlington Magazine, LVI\II, pp. 180- 
nio Sinistore scoperta presso Boscoreale, Rome, 1901, 181, 
pp. 49-50, 71-81, pl. X. A. Sambon, Les /fresques de 65. J. Strzygowski, op. cit., pp. 62-66. 


Boscoreale, Paris, 1903, pp. 2-3, pl. x. Gisela M. A. 
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All these iconographic features belong undoubtedly to the Early Christian period. 
We venture, however, to examine them once more, bearing in mind that an icon- 
ographic detail may sometimes show the date of the prototype rather than that of the 
copy. This may be all the more true in a region like Armenia, where miniatures 
which we know definitely to have been executed at a fairly late date contain many 
archaic elements. We shall see, therefore, first of all, if the features mentioned by 
Prof. Strzygowski are entirely absent from monuments dating later than the sixth 
century. 

1. The beardless Christ (Fig. 24): A familiar example of the survival of this 
archaic type is seen in the well known mosaics decorating the narthex of St. Mark’s 
in Venice. The thirteenth century mosaicist who copied an old illustrated Bible kept 
faithfully the types of the Early Christian period.® But the beardless Christ holding 
a long cross calls forth another remark. It has been shown by Prof. Morey that this 
is the Alexandrian type,” while the Syrian type is the mature bearded Christ which 
we see in the Rabula Gospel. The use of the youthful type in the Etchmiadzin Gospel 
is, therefore, inconsistent with the idea of a Syrian miniature. 

2. St. Paul: Prof. Strzygowski explains the miniature on fol. 6 as representing 
Christ sitting between the apostles Peter and Paul (Fig. 24). Since St. Paul is not 
shown as bald, in accordance with the usual iconographic type, he concludes that the 
miniature must have been executed at a time when the type was not yet established. 
But in the Ascension scene of the Gospel of Queen Mlkhé we have a tenth century 
Armenian example where St. Paul is represented, as in the Etchmiadzin manuscript, 
with abundant hair covering his forehead.® 

3. Letters on the garments (Fig. 25): Though this custom is much more frequent 
in the early period, it does not disappear entirely after the year 800; isolated examples 
may be found as late as the twelfth century in mosaics in Italy.” In Armenia, as well 
as in Italy, the survival of a practice which had generally been abandoned could be 
explained by the imitation of earlier compositions. 

4. Portraits of the evangelists (Fig. 25): The fact that the types are not clearly 
defined would indicate an early date. But we find that the established types have 
hardly ever been followed in the Armenian manuscripts of the ninth and tenth centur- 
ies.” Even later, in the middle of the eleventh century, there are some inconsistencies. 
In the gospel No. 362G of Etchmiadzin, of the year 1057, the portraits of the evan- 
gelists do not conform to the usual types; furthermore, St. John is represented 
as a young beardless man, an archaic type no longer used for the portrait of the 
evangelists.” 

5. Sacrifice of Abraham (Fig. 26): Prof. Strzygowski mentions as signs of an 
early date the circular marks on Isaac’s tunic, the standing type of Isaac, the 
stairs leading up to the altar, and he compares the composition with that of the ivory 


66. J. J. Tikkanen, Die Genesismosaiken von San see Macler, of. cit., pl. VIII, fig. 16; so-called Gospel of 
Marco in Venedig. the Translators, see Macler, Rapport, figs. 24, 25; Jeru- 

67. C. R. Morey, of. cit., pp. 5-7. salem, No. 2555, see Strzygowski, op. cit., pl. III, 

68. Ornements de l’Evangile de la reine Mikhé. 1; Coll. Sevadgian, No. 5, see Macler, Documents, 

69. C. R. Mofey, of. cit., p. 84; note 84. pl. VI. 

7o. Vienna, Libr. of the Mekhitarists, No. 697, 71. F. Macler, Win. arm., pl. XIV, fig. 27. 
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pyx of Berlin. This iconographic type is seen also in other works belonging ito the 
larly Christian period suchas the pyxes of Trier,” Bologna,” Rome“ anda fragmentary 
bone carving in Berlin.” Our miniature has in common with these examples the 
type of Abraham, the frontal standing Isaac, the stairs leading up to the altar. 
The shape of the altar itself is slightly different: the top is trilobated but it is not in 
the characteristic cup-like shape of the altars of the ivory carvings. In its simpler 
outline and especially with the opening in front suggesting a door it resembles more 
closely an actual grave altar found in Alexandria.” The miniature of the Etchmiadzin 
Gospel differs from the representations of the ivory carvings in that Isaac is clothed 
instead of being naked. Analogies for this feature are offered by the paintings of 
Upper Egypt. On the fresco at El-Bagawat Isaac wears a short tunic.” In a later 
example, a fresco probably of the sixth century, decorating the old church of Saqqara, 
Isaac has a loin-cloth with two circular spots® like those on the long tunic of Isaac 
in the Etchmiadzin miniature.” In the fresco of Saqqara, as in our miniature, Isaac 
is showa standing on the steps leading up to the altar. 

All these examples mentioned in connection with our miniature belong, as we have 
said, to the Early Christian period, but we find also similar compositions in Armenian 
manuscripts of the ninth-tenth century. The miniature of Jerusalem 2555 (Fig. 27) closely 
resembles, in its composition, that of the Etchmiadzin Gospel, though it is very inferior 
in execution. The altar is reduced to a circular line out of which rise up the flames, 
but the model used for the entire composition might well have been a miniature such 
as that of the Etchmiadzin Gospel. The miniature of the Vienna manuscript No. 697 
(Fig. 28), however, is derived from another source. The general composition is the 
same, but in some points of detail this representation differs from the Etchmiadzin 
miniature and is closer to other examples of the same group. The stairs, wide at the 
bottom and narrower as they near the top, resemble more the stairs of the Saqqara 
fresco, while those of the Etchmiadzin miniature are all of equal width, like the altar 
steps of the Berlin and Bologna pyxes. The actual altar has a strange shape: it looks 
like a large bowl, scalloped at the upper edge, resting on a fairly long, thin stem. If 
the miniaturist had copied the altar of the Etchmiadzin Gospel or one like it, such 
a distortion would hardly have been possible. We -understand better how the altar 
received such a shape when we consider those of the Berlin and especially of the 
Bologna pyxes. There it is like a short column which widens at the top in the shape 


72. W. F. Volbach, Elfenbeinarbeiten der Spiétan- byzantinische und italienische Bildwerke, I, Altchrist- 











like und des friihen Mittelaiters, Mainz 1916 (Katalog 
des Rim. Germ. Central Museum, No. 7) No. 50, 
pl. Vila and b. The date has been corrected to the 
fourth century in a recent article of the same author : 
Spatantike und frithmittelalterliche Elfenbeinarbeiten 
aus dem Rheinland und thre Beziehungen zu Aegypten, 
in Schumacher Festschrift, Mainz, 1930, p. 330. 

73. G.Stuhlfauth, Die altchristliche Elfenbeinplastik, 
Freiburg in Breisgau and Leipzig, 1896 (Archdologi- 
sche Studien zum christl. Altertum und Mittelalter), 
herausgegeben von J. Ficker, part II, pls. 1 and 2. 

74. A. Venturi, Storia dell’arte italiana, Milan, 
1901, p. 534, fig. 4. 

75. O. Wulff, Adtchristliche und mittelalterliche 


liche Bildwerke, Berlin, 1909, No. 428. 

76. Alison Moore Smith, Zhe /conography of the 
Sacrifice of Isaac in Early Christian Art, in American 
Journal of Archaeology, 1922, pp. 165, fig. 4. 

77. V. de Bock. Matériaux pour servir a l’archéo- 
logie de l Egypte chrétienne, St. Petersburg, 1901, 
pl. XIV. 

78. J. E. Quibell, Aacavations at Saggara. The 
Monastery of Apu Jeremias, Cairo, 1912, pls. v, xu. 

79. These circular marks are used even as late as 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries when the minia- 
turist is copying earlier models. See, for instance, 
Joseph’s tunic on fol. 127v of the Seraglio Octateuch: 
F. I. Uspenskij, Z’octaieugue de la bibliothéque du 
Sérail 4 Constantinople, Munich, 1907, pl. XVI, 66. 
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of acup with a trilobate edge. In the copy of the Vienna manuscript the cup-shaped 
upper part has been greatly enlarged while the lower half has been reduced to a thin 
stem, giving thus a very different appearance to the altar. The attitudes of Abraham 
and Isaac are not like those of the Etchmiadzin miniature. Abraham is almost in 
profile, instead of being de face, he turns back his head sharply toward the Hang of 
God; his right arm does not hang at his side but is raised ready to stab Isaac, who 
stands quite close to him. The group thus formed is very similar to that of the bone 
fragment of Berlin.” Here, Abraham, though standing almost full face, turns his head 
sharply to the left and raises his right hand as in our miniature and Isaac is pressed 
close against his father. 

The miniature of the Vienna fragment shows, therefore, that the iconographic type of 
the Sacrifice of Abraham of the Etchmiadzin Gospel, which is seen in other countries 
only in monuments of an early date, had survived in Armenia until the ninth-tenth 
century. It had survived independently from the Etchmiadzin miniatures, since the 
representation of the Vienna fragment is obviously a copy of a different model. 

After examining the various features mentioned by Prof. Strzygowski we may also 
consider the other miniatures in order to see whether a connection with Syrian works 
of the sixth century can be established for them. On fol. 7v of the Etchmiadzin Gospel 
the Virgin is represented seated with the infant Jesus on her knees; she raises her 
hands in orant attitude while the right hand of Jesus is raised in the gesture of blessing 
(Fig. 29). The Virgin is also represented in the Rabula Gospel, though, as we men- 
tioned above, it is not quite certain whether this folio is of the sixth century or a later 
addition. Whatever its date may be, the type represented there is an entirely different 
one: the Virgin stands holding the infant Jesus on one arm, this is the type known as 
the Hodegetria. We must turn once more to Armenian manuscripts in order to find 
close parallels of the Etchmiadzin miniature. In the so-called Gospel of the Translators 
the orant Virgin is seated with the infant Jesus on her knees.“ There are some 
divergences in points of detail: the infant Jesus seems to hold a book with the left 
hand and He points to it with the other, neither He nor the Virgin are nimbed, and 
there are no curtains at the sides. The frame has the shape of an arcade over which 
a peaked roof has been placed. In Jerusalem No. 2555 the orant Virgin is seated 
in the Oriental fashion, with legs crossed, the infant Jesus is on her knees blessing, 
curtains are drawn on both sides as in the Etchmiadzin miniature (Fig. 27). But this 
miniature differs in a marked manner from the two preceding examples in that the 
miniaturist has represented to the right a bearded figure with a crossed nimbus turned 
toward the Virgin with outstretched hands. The composition is not clear. Perhaps 
the artists wished to represent opposite the figure of Christ incarnate, the mature 
Christ, in order to suggest the Passion. This representation offers some resemblance 
with that of a Coptic textile, where, before the seated Virgin with the Child, stands 
a nimbed figure with one hand raised up high, and a book in the other. Forrer 
describes the scene as: “ Maria und das Jesuskind mit einem Adoranten (Isaias) vor 
einem Gebidude,”™ but the standing figure seems to be winged and is probably an 


80. O. Wulff. op. cit., No. 428. 82. R. Forrer, Rdémische und Byzantinische Seiden 
81. F,. Macler, Rapport sur une mission.... Textilen aus dem Graberfelde von Achmim-Panopolis, 
Strasbourg, 1893, pl. xvu, fig. x. 
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angel. The Jerusalem miniature is obviously copied from a different model 
from that used for the Etchmiadzin miniature, or for the so-called Gospel of the 
Translators. 

In the Rabula Gospel two of the evangelists are represented seated (Fig. 35) and 
the other two standing (Fig. 9), in the Etchmiadzin miniatures all four are standing. 
The former shows a combination of the Antiochene and the Alexandrian types,® the 
latter only the Alexandrian.™ In the majority of Armenian manuscripts of the early 
period the evangelists are represented standing and, in several cases, two by two under 
arcades, as in the Etchmiadzin miniatures.” 

In the Rabula Gospel, as in the other Syrian manuscripts, the evangelists and 
prophets are barefooted or wear sandals, In the Etchmiadzin Gospel, however, the 
two saints standing beside Christ (Fig. 24) and the evangelists (Fig. 25) wear shoes 
with what seems like an upturned point. The same footwear may be seen in the 
Gospel of Queen Mlkhé™ and in Jerusalem 2555 (Fig. 30). Similar examples occur also 
in Coptic monuments: in the wall paintings of Bawit® and Saqqara;® on the painted 
book-cover of the Freer collection;® on ivories such as the Vatican pyx,” the Youlgrave 
panels of Cambridge,” and a diptych, the two leaves of which are divided between 
” Though these Coptic examples are of an earlier date, the 
Armenian miniatures may be independent from them. The type of shoe is very close 
to the old Hittite shoe and the tradition may have easily survived in Armenia, 
independently of Egypt. 

The above study shows that the iconographic details indicating an early date may 
be found in isolated examples after the sixth century; their presence in the Etchmiadzin 
miniatures may be the sign of the archaic character of these compositions and not 
necessarily that of their early date. The fact that several of these examples occur in 
Armenian manuscripts of the ninth, tenth, and even eleventh centuries reveals the 
archaic character of Armenian miniatures of this period. The iconography of the 
Etchmiadzin miniatures differs from the known Syrian types and shows strong 
analogies with Armenian miniatures of the ninth and tenth centuries and earlier 
Alexandrian and Coptic works. The Armenian examples are often independent of the 
Etchmiadzin miniatures; even when the general composition is the same a careful 
observation shows that in most cases the model was slightly different from the Etch- 


Brussels and Tongres. 


83. A. M. Friend, op. cit., in Art Studies, 1929, p. 9. 88. Quibell, of. cit., pl. VII. 
84. Jbid., p. 23. For the study of the type see 89. C. R. Morey, Hast Christian Paintings in the 
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85. So-called Gospel of the Translators, see Macler, 
Rapport, figs. 24, 25; Vienna, Library of the Mekhi- 
tarists, No. 697, see Macler, Min. Arm., pl. vill, 
fig. 16; Jerusalem, No. 2555, see Strzygowski, Zin 
zweites Etsch.-Ev., pl. 111, 1; Coll. Sevadjian, No. 5, 
see Macler, Documents, pl. vi; S. Lazzaro near Ve- 
nice, Library of the Mekhitarists, No. 887 of the year 
1007; Etchmiadzin, No. 362 G, of the year 1057, see 
Macler, Min. Arm., pl. xiv, fig. 27. 

86. Fol. 4, 4v, 5, 5v, 6. A. M. Friend, of. cit., 
in Art Studies, 1929, pl. x, figs. 25-28. 

87. J. Cledat, Le monastére et la nécropole de Baouit, 
in Mémoires de l’ Institut francais d’archéologie orien- 
tale du Caire, XII, 1904, pls. XXI, XXVII, XXXI, * 


Freer Collection, New York, 1914, pls. XII and XIII. 
go. E. Capps, Jr., An Ivory Pyxis in the Museo 
Cristiano and a Plaque from the Sancta Sanctorum, in 
The Art Bulletin, 1X, 4, pp. 331-340, figs. 2 and 3. 
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miadzin miniature. Up to this point, therefore, there is no reason for thinking that 
these initial folios of the Etchmiadzin Gospel are the work of Syrian artists of the 
sixth century. Everything points in another direction. 


When we examine the miniatures of the Etchmiadzin Gospel as a whole we see that 
they constitute a cycle complete in itself. The miniaturist has represented first Christ 
enthroned between two saints, perhaps Peter and Paul, then come the portraits of the 
evangelists, the Virgin and Child, and finally the Sacrifice of Abraham. We begin, 
then, with a series of portraits: the portrait of the hero of the book, that is Christ, the 
portraits of the authors, that is the evangelists. The illustration proper follows in the 
two miniatures which summarize the contents of the book and represent in a symbolical 
manner the two fundamental principles of the Christian religion and dogma: the orant 
Virgin with the infant Jesus is the symbol of the incarnation, the Sacrifice of Abraham 
is the symbol of the crucifixion, of the redemption.™ 

The thought which underlies the choice and grouping of the Rabula Gospel is an 
entirely different one: the illustration has a narrative, historical character. Scenes 
from the life of Christ are represented, more or less in their chronological order, in 
the small marginal drawings of the canon tables. In the Armenian manuscripts, on 
the other hand, we find the symbolic illustration of the Etchmiadzin miniatures. The 
Jerusalem manuscript No. 2555 contains exactly the same cycle. As we examined 
the various miniatures, we saw, in the case of the tempietto and of the Virgin and 
Child, discrepancies between the two manuscripts which showed that the model copied 
by the miniaturist of the Jerusalem Gospel was another manuscript of the same group. 
The cycle that we see in these two manuscripts must have been well known in Arme- 
nia, and various copies evidently circulated, since one was copied in the south, in 
the province of Taron (Jerus. 2555), while another was found in the northeast, in the 
province of Siunikh (Etch. 229). In the Vienna fragment No. 697, part of this symbolic 
illustration has survived. The miniaturist has retained the Sacrifice of Abraham, but 
he has added the Annunciation, Nativity, Baptism, and Crucifixion, that is the 
important scenes of the Infancy and of the Passion, a choice which seems to be typical 
of the East. 

This symbolic cycle was evidently conceived at a date much earlier than the tenth 
century; its continued use in Armenia is a feature in accordance with the archaistic 
tendency of its art which we noticed in our iconographic study. Another example of 
the long survival of archaic themes and cycles is furnished by the low reliefs of the 
church of Akhtamar of the beginning of the tenth century. We find here Old 
Testament scenes with which we are familiar through the sarcophagi of the Early 
Christian period such as, Jonah and the whale, Daniel in the lions’ den, the three 
children in the fiery furnace, and others.” 


94. I owe this explanation to M. G. Millet. The 95. W. Bachmann, Airchen und Moscheen in Ar- 
tempietto is probably also connected with the same menien und Kurdistan, Leipzig, 1913, pp. 40-47, pls. 33- 
idea, it may represent the sanctuary, the place where 38; J. Strzygowski, Die Baukunsi der Armenier und 


the sacrifice takes place. Furopa, Vienna, 1918, I, pp. 289-296. 
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* 
* * 


The final and perhaps most important point, not dealt with by Prof. Strzygowski, 
is the study of the style of the Etchmiadzin miniatures, for it is in this respect, 
better than in any other, that we can see whether the miniaturist who executed them 
was a Syrian, working according to the national tradition of the sixth century. 

The Syrian manuscripts of the sixth century show “a halting imitation of Hellenistic 
figure design.”® This may be observed both in the Rabula Gospel and in Paris 
syr. 33; in Paris syr. 341, though of a later date, the Hellenistic model is imitated 
with even greater success. In all these miniatures, in spite of the general flattening 
of the figures, there is still some conception of the human form, the attitudes are 
varied and almost never absolutely frontal, movement is shown, as, for instance, in the 
figure of Christ walking in Paris syr. 33 (Fig. 31), in the miniature of the Betrayal 
in the Rabula Gospel (Fig. 32), and in the compositions of Paris syr. 341 (Fig. 35). 

The style of the Etchmiadzin miniatures is quite different. The figures are abso- 
lutely flat, there is no suggestion of form, the folds of the drapery are conventionalized 
and treated more as a decorative design. The poses are stiff, rigorously frontal; no 
movement is shown. 

A few examples will bring out more clearly these stylistic differences. The standing 
figures in the Rabula Gospel have somewhat retained the classical pose, they are 
slightly turned to one side with the weight falling on one leg (Fig. 33—figures on the 
left—and Fig. 9). Even when the weight falls on both legs, we have an impression of 
stability, for the feet are firmly planted on the ground in the normal position 
(Fig. 33—figure on the right). In the Etchmiadzin miniatures the figures have no 
weight, they seem to be suspended in mid-air (Fig. 25). The classical pose of the 
model is suggested in the lines of the drapery below the right knee and along the 
thigh, but the body underneath does not follow the movement and remains in a stiff 
frontal pose. This lack of relation between the drapery and the form beneath it is 
shown in the way the books are held. The left arm, slightly raised beneath the 
pallium, stretches the drapery in an almost horizontal line along the waist, and the 
books of the evangelists and those of the saints on the preceding folio are painted 
resting strangely on this band of drapery. In the portraits of the evangelists in the 
Rabula Gospel, however (Fig. 9), the curved line of the drapery covering the lower 
part of the book clearly shows that the hand, hidden by the folds of the garment, is 
holding firmly the book of the gospels. The same differences may be noted in the 
manner in which the miniaturist of the Etchmiadzin Gospel has drawn the cross 
which Christ is supposed to hold (Fig. 24) and the way the prophets of the Rabula 
Gospel hold the scrolls of parchment or a rod (Figs. 9 and 33). 

The seated figures of the Syrian manuscript are sometimes shown in a three-quarter 
position (Fig. 34). When they are turned full-face toward the spectator there is still 
some movement in the body. For instance, on fol. 11 (Fig. 36), Christ is seated with 
the shoulders slightly turned to the left while the head looks in the opposite direction. 





96. C. R. Morey, Notes on East Christian Miniatures..., p. 8. 
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The left leg follows the movement to the left, the right knee, drawn up and bent more 
sharply, is turned a little to the right; the artist has given a graceful and convincing 
representation of a figure comfortably seated. In the Etchmiadzin Gospel there is 
the same frontality in the seated figures as in the standing ones, the same lack of 
weight, so that both the Virgin (Fig. 29) and Christ (Fig. 24) give the impression of 
standing with bent knees in front of their thrones, barely touching them, instead of 
sitting on them. As a result of this rigorous frontality, the figures are absolutely 
isolated from one another and there is no composition. For instance, the two 
saints standing beside Christ have no connection with Him (Fig. 24), while in a 
similar miniature of the Rabula Gospel (Fig. 36) the apostles are represented turned 
slightly towards Christ, thus giving unity to the group. Even in the Sacrifice of 
Abraham (Fig. 26) both Abraham and Isaac stand absolutely erect, and though 
Abraham’s face has been cut out the outline of the head shows that it was not turned 
up toward the Hand of God in the upper left corner of the miniature. 

If we consider the drawing of the faces and of the hands we find once more 
marked differences. In the Etchmiadzin miniatures the eyes are much larger and 
the features more sharply marked than in the Rabula Gospel. In the Etchmiadzin 
Gospel the hands are not well drawn (Fig. 24); fine wire-like parallel lines, which often 
do not meet at the top, represent the fingers, the two fingers bent in the gesture 
of the benediction are two absurdly short, horizontal lines cutting across the other 
fingers. In the Rabula Gospel, each finger is drawn separately (Figs. 9 and 34) and 
when they are bent, both their size and position are normal (Figs. 34 and 36). 

The stylized, frontal figures of the Etchmiadzin miniatures have been compared 
with the saints painted on the chapel walls of Bawit and Saqqara, in Egypt.” But 
in our manuscript the proportions are more elongated, the line is of a more delicate 
quality, and the style in general is more elegant though less vigorous than that of the 
Coptic paintings. The similarities, which are undeniable, might perhaps be explained 
by a common origin. They are such as might occur in two different regions where 
Hellenistic models have undergone the modifications by which movement is replaced 
by stiff frontality, and form by a flat pattern. Stylistic analogies, closer than those 
of the Coptic paintings, may be found in Armenia itself. The prevailing style of 
the ninth and tenth century miniatures shows, with slight variations, the frontal 
attitudes, the flat rendering of the Etchmiadzin miniatures.” The examples of the 
surviving manuscripts are very inferior in skill and the characteristic elements of 
the style, particularly the stylization, have been greatly exaggerated. For works which 
both in style and quality are akin to our miniatures we must turn to the low reliefs” 
and paintings ® of the church of Akhtamar. In the portraits of the saints and 
evangelists we find the same rigorously frontal attitudes, the same conventional 
treatment of the drapery. We even find parallels for a typical detail observed in 
the Etchmiadzin miniatures: the saints represented on the west facade are supposed 


97. Jbid., p. 8. 99. See above, note 95. 
98. The miniatures of the Gospel of Queen Mikhé 100. W. Bachmann, of. cit., pl. 32; J. Strzygowski, 
with their bold impressionistic style are, so far, an op. cit., pp. 298-299, fig. 337. 
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Fic. 35—Faris, Bibl. Nat.: Syr. 341 
Moses and Aaron before the Pharaoh 
(after Omont) 
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Fig. 37—Church of Akhtamar: East Facad. 
(after Strzygowskt) 











Fic. 36—Florence, Bibl. Laurentiana: 
Gospel of Rabula 
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Fig. 38—Church of Akhtamar: 
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to hold a book in one hand, but the books are placed in a conventional manner on 
the raised forearm (Fig. 37). The style of the paintings which decorate the interior 
of the church also show the same treatment of the figures as our miniatures (Fig. 38). 

Thus, it is not only the iconography and the choice of subjects of the Etchmiadzin 
miniatures which differ from known Syrian examples of the sixth century but also 
the style itself. In all these points the closest analogies are offered by Armenian 
representations of the ninth and tenth centuries. Our analyses have shown, we hope, 
that the other Armenian miniatures are not copies of the Etchmiadzin miniatures but 
that they are based on different models. All this tends to prove that the Etchmiadzin 
miniatures are not unusual examples, but conform, in every way, with the artistic 
production of Armenia at the time the text was written. 


* 
* * 


The tenth century date and the Armenian origin of these miniatures are denied 
by Prof. Strzygowski for two more reasons:(a) there was no one in Armenia in the 
tenth century capable of executing such fine miniatures; works such as the miniatures 
of a manuscript in the Library of the Mekhitarists at S, Lazzaro near Venice show 
how poor was the work of Armenians at that time;’'(b) there were no Armenian 
painters in the tenth century, and paintings were either brought from abroad or 
executed by foreign artists. 

In reply to the first point we need only refer to the beautiful miniatures of the Gospel 
of Queen Mlkhé and to the sculptures and paintings of Akhtamar, which were not 
known in 1891. Besides, it was after seeing the reproductions of the miniatures of 
the Gospel of Queen Mlkhé that Prof. Strzygowski himself wrote, in 1911, that the 
Etchmiadzin miniatures were perhaps Armenian copies of the tenth century.” The 
second point must be examined more carefully. Prof. Strzygowski brings evidence 
derived from sources of different date, some of which refer to Georgian manuscripts. 
We shall confine ourselves to the documents which concern Armenia, since what is 
true for one country may not be so for the other. 

The first text is taken from a treatise directed against iconoclasts. The passage 
which interests our purpose reads as follows: ‘It is clear to everyone that you do not 
speak the truth, for among the Armenians no one knew how to make pictures 
until now, but they came from the [country of the] Greeks....”’ This text is ascribed 
to Vrthanes Kherthogh, who died in the beginning of the seventh century. 
Prof. Strzygowski denied his authorship, and claims that since the treatise combats 
those who were opposed to the representation of sacred subjects it must have been 
written during the iconoclastic controversy and consequently cannot be earlier than 
the middle of the eighth century. What is said should apply to a period later than 
the middle of the eighth century.™ 


ror. J. Strzygowski, Das Eitsch.-Ev., pp. 75-77. Etschmiadzin-Evangeliars von 989 sein. Dabei bleiben 
102. Jld., Ein zweites Etsch.-Ev., p. 350 ‘‘ Ist diese die Elfenbeindeckel und die Schlussminiaturen dieser 
Miniaturenfolge vom Jahre go2 aber die armenische kostbaren Handschrift fiir heute ganz aus dem Spiel.’’ 
Kopie einer alten Vorlage der syrisch-kleinasiatischen 103. J. Strzygowski, Das Litsch.-Ev., pp. 77-78. 


Ecke, so kénnten es auch die Anfangsminiaturen des 
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Several manuscripts of this text have come down to our times: one at Etchmiadzin, 
No. 102, one in the Library of the Mekhitarists at Vienna,™ three in the Library of 
the Mekhitarists at S. Lazzaro near Venice, and in all Vrthanes Kherthogh is named 
as being the author. The Venice manuscripts have been published," and we can 
therefore examine the entire treatise and see if the contents are really incompatible with 
the time in which Vrthanes Kherthogh lived. 

Iconoclastic attempts and discussions concerning the representation of sacred 
subjects are not confined to the eighth and ninth centuries, the period of the iconoclastic 
controversy in the Byzantine empire. The iconoclastic tendencies of the eastern 
provinces of the empire caused disturbances before that time. “In the sixth century 
there was a serious upheaval in Antioch directed against the worship of pictures, in 
Edessa the rioting soldiers flung stones at the miraculous image of Christ. We also 
know of instances of attacks upon images and of the destruction of some icons in the 
seventh century.” On the other hand, Greek ecclesiastical writers defended the cult 
of images criticized both by pagans and by the Jews and several of these writings 
have survived. In Armenia itself the question was raised more than once before 
the middle of the eighth century. The defence of the images was connected with the 
struggles of the Armenian church against the teachings of the heretic sect of the 
Paulicians who, as is well known, were opposed to any kind of sacred representa- 
tion.” Of the writings directed against this sect the most famous is the treatise 
written by the catholicos Yovhannes Otznetsi (+ 728). The author speaks very 
strongly in defence of the images and of the veneration that is due to them. 
But already before this, in the last years of the sixth century, or in the very 
beginning of the seventh, the Armenian church had been obliged to defend the 
images against the attacks of the Paulicians. In the History of the Albanians by 
Movses Kaghankatouatsi, a writer of the seventh century,” we find a letter, written 
by Yovhan Mayragometsi'” to the bishop David, concerning the sacred representations. 
He recalls rapidly the custom of the early centuries, then relates in greater detail the 
contemporary events. He tells that while Moses was catholicos at Dwin, and after John 
had been made catholicos at Karin (Erzeroum),'” three priests named Iesu (Joshua), 
Thaddeus, and Grigor left Dwin and began to preach to the people and urge them to 
destroy the images painted in the churches. On hearing this the catholicos Moses 








104. Tachian, Catalogue of the Armenian Manu- 110. Movses Gaghankatvatsi, History of the Al- 


scripts of the Library of the Mekhilaris(s at Vienna, 
(in Armenian), Vienna, No. 44, pp. 206-207. 

105. Garegin Sahakian, Ox the Intercession of 
Sainés.... (in Armenian), S. Lazzaro, Venice, 1852, 
PP. 325-342. 

106. A.A. Vasiliev, History of the Byzantine Em- 
pire, in University of Wisconsin Studies in the Social 
Sciences and History, Madison, 1928-1929, I, p. 311. 

107. H. Zotenberg, Notice sur le texte et sur les 
versions orientales du livre de Barlaam et Joasaph, in 
Notices et extraits des manuscrits de la Bibliothéque 
Nationale, 1887, XXVIII, pp. 33-34. 

108. K. Ter-Mkrttschian, Die Paulikianer im By- 
zantinischen Kaisergeschichte und verwandte ketzerische 
Erscheinungen in Armenien, Leipzig, 1893. 

109. Yohan Otznetsi, Against the Paulicians, in 
Works (in Armenian), S. Lazzaro, Venice, 1834. 


banians (in Armenian), Paris, 1860, pt. III, ch. 46. 
The author carries the history down to the years 683-5. 
The history is continued until the tenth century by 
an anonymous writer. According to Zarbanalian, 
History of Armenian Literature (in Armenian), Ve- 
nice, 1865, pp. 340-341, the ch. 46 is a separate text 
included either by the author himself or by the 
continuator. 

111. The writer is a well known figure in the 
ecclesiastical history of the first half of the seventh 
century. 

112. John was made catholicos in the year 590 
or 591, Moses died in 604; therefore, the events 
recounted here took place between the years 590 
and 604. 
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ordered them to return to Dwin but they did not obey him, whereupon the scholars 
who were with the catholicos wrote a letter saying: “‘ Let no one dare insult the images 
which are in the churches.” 

The time when these events were happening is precisely the time in which Vrthanes 
Kherthogh lived. A man of wide culture, well known for his literary abilities,"* he 
held a prominent position in the church. He had been sent a delegate to Constanti- 
nople to defend the point of view of the Armenian church before a council held in that 
city.” During the last years of the reign of the catholicos Moses he was his assistant, 
and after the death of the catholicos he was chosen as /ocum tenens and held this office 
from 604 to 607."° His writings show that he took part in all the important events of 
his time.” 

In the treatise in question the author speaks of the kings and church fathers of 
Armenia who had not been opposed to the representation of sacred subjects and he 
adds, ‘‘none of them ever did anything [against the images] but only the impious 
Thaddeus and Isaiah and their companions, who caused many to follow them as you 
yourselves.” “* This sentence has a tone of actuality, as if the writer were addressing 
the immediate followers of Thaddeus and Isaiah. The similarity of these names with 
those of the leaders of the iconoclasts mentioned above should be noted." 

Thus, historical evidence gives us reason to believe that the treatise was written in 
the last years of the sixth century or at the very beginning of the seventh, and that 
Vrthanes Kherthogh may well have been its author. The sentence which states that 
until that time pictures were brought from the Byzantine empire applies to the centuries 
preceding the seventh and cannot affect the end of the tenth century, the date at which 
our manuscript was written. 

The second text quoted by Prof. Strzygowski is a passage taken from the history of 
the province of Siunikh by Stephannos Orbelian, bishop of this province. In describing 
the construction of the monastery of Tathev in 930, the author says that the bishop 
‘‘Hakob ordered painters and zorakhs, that is picture makers, to come from a far 
country; {they were] Franks by their nationality, and the entire church was decorated 
at great and mighty cost from top to bottom....’’ At the time when this historian was 
writing, says Prof. Strzygowski, that is in the year 1300, the Greeks were called 


113. Movses Kaghankatvatsi, of. cit., pp. 403-4; 
K. Ter-Mkrttschian, of. ctt., 52-53. 

114. G. Zarbanalian, History of Ancient Armenian 
Literature (in Armenian), Venice, 1897, pp. 465-468. 


iconoclasts and advocates strongly the authorship of 
Vrthanes. He shows the close connection between 
this writing and the events recalled in the History 





115. Malachia Ormanian, Azgapatoum (in Arme- 
nian), Constantinople 1912, 1, col. 580. 

116. Jbid., col. 593-594. 

117. Girkh thghthots....(in Armenian), Tiflis, 1901, 
pp. I12, 130-131, 135-139, I41-145, 196-211. 

118. J. Strzygowski, op. cit., pp. 77-8; G. Sahakian, 
op. cit., Pp. 339- 

119. These lines were already written when I came 
across a study of the writings of Vrthanes Kherthogh 
which had escaped my attention: N. Akinian, Vrthanes 
Kherthogh vardapet and his Works (in Armenian), in 
Handes Amsorya, 1910, pp. 8-11, 37-46, etc. The 
author rejects Prof. Strzygowski’s arguments con- 
cerning the date of the writing directed against the 


of the Albanians mentioned above, and he is also ot 
the opinion that the iconoclasts ‘‘ Thaddeus and 
Isaiah’? mentioned in Vrthanes’s writing are contem- 
poraries. According to the author this writing is not 
a treatise but a letter: ‘‘ Vrthanes wrote it as a letter, 
as one can see from the form of the writing, at the 
time of the catholicos Movses, after the division of 
the catholicosate (591) and before 604, a positive 
proof of this are the words of Yovhannes Mayrago- 
metsi... ‘They wrote [the scholars of that time] a letter 
[saying] let no one dare insult the images which are 
in the churches.’’’ The author adds that in the work 
of Yohan Otznetsi passages from this letter of Vrthanes 
may be noticed. 
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Franks. That the painters in question are Greeks is also proved by the word zorakhs, 
which is a mutilated form of the word Zwypdpos.” 

But the Greeks and the Franks have never been confused by Armenian writers. An 
error of copy might replace the word Rome by Greek or vice versa, for the former is 
called Avrom in Armenian and the latter Horom, but the addition, or omission, 
of the letter 0 would be detected very easily and no misunderstanding is possible 
since one is the name of a city and the other that of a nation. Moreover, in the 
writings of the historian Stephannos Orbelian himself we find the proof that he never 
called the Greeks, Franks. He tells us that in 1211 one of the bishops of the 
province of Siunikh went to Jerusalem, where he found a relic of St. Stephen “and 
he took it from the Franks, for at that time the Franks reigned over the holy city. 
And on it was written in Frankish, Greek (//orom), and Syrian writing that it is the relic 
of St. Stephen the protomartyr.”™' The passage quoted by Prof. Strzygowski has 
come down to us in an incorrect form. The fact that the author finds it necessary to 
explain the word zorakh indicates also that it was not a current appellation. Besides, 
the word is not used elsewhere. 

In the writings of this historian we can find, on the contrary, evidence that there 
were Armenian painters in the tenth century. We are told that in the year 936 the 
wife of one of the princes of Siunikh built a church and a monastery. At the head 
of the monastery she placed Father Sargis and appointed as his attendant “Elijah, 
priest and painter.” When the church was finished it was decorated with paintings. 
Unfortunately, we do not know whether these paintings were the work of Elijah, but 
the fact that he is designated as painter is interesting in itself. 

Another passage is more significant for it states clearly that at the end of the ninth 
century there was a school of painters in the province of Siunikh. We read that in 895 
the Church of St. Peter and St. Paul was built at Tathev, in the province of Siunikh. 
The church was famous for its beautiful construction, for the great number of learned 
priests “‘and the school.... for its theological teaching, also for the men incomparable 
in their skill as painters and scribes.’”’™ 

The historical evidence, then, not only does not militate against the attribution of the 
initial miniatures of the Etchmiadzin Gospel to Armenian artists of the tenth century 
but actually supports our deductions derived from the analysis of ornament, 
iconography, and style. It shows particularly that the province of Siunikh had long 
been an artistic center and that there would be every reason to find there in 989, 
when the text of our manuscript was copied, a painter skil ful enough to paint the fine 
miniatures which adorn the first quaternion. If the conclusions we have reached are 
opposed to those of one of the great masters of Byzantine studies it is mostly because 
new material has been brought to light since his publication and has made it possible 
to examine the problem from a different angle. We feel sure that Prof. Strzygowski, 
whose recent works have done so much to show the importance and originality 
of Armenian art, will let us claim also for Armenia this series of miniatures. 


120. J. Strzygowski, of. cit., p. 86. M. Brosset, Histoire de la Siounie, St. Petersburg, 
121. Stephannos Orbelian, His/ory of the Province 1864, p. 150. 
of Siunikh (in Armenian), Paris, 1859, Il, pp. 88-89; 122. Jbid., I, pp. 306-307. 


123. Jbid., I, p. 27%. 
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A SELJUQ KORAN STAND 
WITH LACQUER-PAINTED DECORATION 
IN THE MUSEUM OF KONYA 


By RUDOLF M. RIEFSTAHL! 


Far Eastern aND Near Eastern Lacguer TECHNIQUES 


HE word “lacquer” is derived from the Sanscrit /aksha (the Prakrit form 
is dakkha), which is applied to a dyestuff and a resin obtained from the lac 
insect.” The final product of the resin is shellac, which, dissolved in alcohol, 
furnishes a varnish. 

The word “lacquer” today has a double meaning: first, it designates not only 
varnishes made by dissolving shellac in alcohol, but any varnish obtained from a 
resin dissolved in alcohol or some other solvent such as turpentine; secondly, it 
designates the natural varnish, first used in the Far East, which is obtained from the 
sap of the plant rhus vernicifera. 

The lacquer obtained from the sap of rhus vernicifera differs markedly from the 
Indian and other resinous varnishes. The sap can be applied without any solvent ® 
and dries, when exposed to the air, into a hard, not too brittle substance, which can 
be polished with a whetstone. 

Indian and Western varnish lacquers, as well as the Far Eastern lacquer, can be 
tinted with pigments. Far Eastern lacquer craft has obtained fine and characteristic 
results by tinting the sap before letting it dry. The colors most frequently used are 
black and cinnabar red; but the Chinese have developed, in addition to these colors, 
a complete scale of vivid tones with which pictorial compositions resembling an oil 
painting on panel can be executed.* The panels, doors, and sides of the Chinese 


1. I am indebted for kind advice in Oriental matters Products of India, pp. 1053 ff.), it yields two distinct 
to Dr. Paul Wittek, of the German Archaeological products; a dye and aresin. The dye competed on 
Institute in Istanbul; to Professor Philip K. Hitti, of favorable terms with the Mexican cochineal until both 
Princeton University; to Dr. G. J. Kheiraulla, of were displaced by manufactured aniline, when the 
New York City; and to Hafiz Kemal Bey, of Istanbul. resin shellac again became more important. The resin 
Photographs were kindly put at my disposal by Aziz is formed among the young swarms as they adhere 
Bey, Director of the National Museum in Istanbul, to the trees, the lac being a minute hemipterous insect 
and Mehmed Yusuf Bey, Director of the Konya Mu- living on the plant juices sucked up by a proboscis.” 
seum. The difficult task of making the drawing of 3. An excellent and clear description of the tech- 
the lacquer decoration has been made possible by nique in Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th ed., XIII, 
the interest and help of my former assistant Martin pp. 575 ff., article, Lacquer. 

A. Charles and Mr. Rezin Davis, both of Princeton 4. Dalton, Byzantine Art and Archaeology, Oxford, 
University, and by the skill of Mr. Nazareno Cita- Clarendon Press, 1911, p. 258 (following Binyon, 
relli, of Rome. Painting in the Far Easi, p. 84), says that oil painting 

2. See The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, trans- is used on the Tamamushi Tabernacle in Japan of 
lated by Wilfred H. Schoff, London, Bombay, and the sixth century. I am inclined to think that this 
Calcutta (Longmans, Green & Co.), 1912, p. 24 and, is in reality lacquer painting in the same technique 
particularly, p. 73: ‘‘ The lac insect (Tachardia Lacca, as was developed in China during the Ming period 
Kerr) is native in India and still practically confined and later. 


to that country. According to Watt (Commercial 
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chests-on-chests, so familiar to the Western art markets, are decorated in lacquer of 
this type with figure, floral, and landscape compositions. Such decoration with tinted 
lacquers is not to be confused with the ‘‘ Coromandel ’”’ lacquer, which is an intaglio 
decoration incised into a lacquer ground, the incised design being polychromed with 
wash painting. 

Chinese furniture was decorated and coated with lacquer at a very early period, but 
though folding chairs, light tray tables, and even heavy tables of Chinese design are 
often represented on Persian miniature paintings of the Mongol and Timurid periods, 
it is more than doubtful that the Far Eastern lacquer technique was ever known in 
the Near East. As yet I have not seen any proof of its having been employed there. 

The Near Eastern (and Indian) lacquer techniques might as well be called 
varnishing. In the more Western countries pictorial representations are not executed, 
as in China, in lacquer of different tints, but are painted in another medium—gen- 
erally in tempera colors on a sizing of gesso—and covered with a transparent varnish 
or lacquer. The gesso ground, the tempera painting, and the top varnish are three 
entirely distinct media, whereas the Chinese lacquer painting is homogeneous 
throughout. 

As many mummy cases bear witness, varnishes such as we have described were 
already in use in Ancient Egypt. Our information about varnishes during the Roman 
period is uncertain, The authors who deal with the technique of painting are par- 
ticularly attracted by the description of the encaustic technique, in which wax, 
colored with diverse pigments, was carried on the ground and spread out to form 
the design, the tints being blended with a hot iron.® 

The same lacquer technique that was developed in the Near East appears toward 
the end of the first millenium in a certain number of Buddhistic round reliquary 
boxes from Eastern Turkestan, discovered by Pelliot and now preserved in the Louvre. 
Two different processes are to be observed in these boxes. Some of them show the 
color applied directly to the wood and then covered with a coat of varnish. Since the 
color adheres more firmly to the varnish than to the wood, the plain wood becomes 
visible wherever the varnish has scaled off, carrying the color with it. But at least one 
of the specimens in the Louvre indicates a second technique: where varnish and color 
have scaled off there appears a white sizing applied to the wood as a foundation for 
the design. 

In Byzantine icon painting the technique of varnished tempera gradually replaces 
the encaustic technique inherited from the antique. The encaustic technique was used 
as late as the beginning of the Macedonian period,° but after that time varnished tem- 
pera is the only technique encountered, and while the varnishing of tempera paintings 


5. On the encaustic technique see Blumner, 7ech- On other techniques used for the painting of wood- 
nologie, IV, pp, 442 ff. Since the publication of this work, information is found in Pliny, Historia Naturalis, 
volume, numerous specimens of encaustic painting XXXV Chap. Ior, 135, 149, and in Blumner, of. cit., 
have been found in Egypt, such as the well known IV, pp. 453-456. Pliny relates that ships were painted 
Egyptian mummy portraits painted on panels, which in an encaustic technique, using wax, and Bluminer 
were first discovered by Graf (now in the Berlin states that a similar encaustic technique was used for 
Museum). Other paintings of similar type have been painting and decorating the wooden parts of houses. 
published in Guimet, Portraits d’ Antinoé, and Flin- 6. For details see Wulff, Altchristliche und Byzan- 
ders Petrie, Roman Portraits, Hawara, passim, tinische Kunst, 1, pp. 310-312; Dalton, of. cit., p. 317. 
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seems not to have been customary in the West, particularly in Italy (the varnishing 
of Italian primitives with high-gloss varnish is an achievement of the modern picture 
trade), the varnishing of Eastern icons seems to have been practiced at an early 
period.’ 


’ 


‘“‘LacguER Parntinc”’ InN IsLtamic ART 


Polychromed painted decoration on wood—beams, coffered ceilings, doors, 
shutters, etc.—existed and still exists in Islamic art. Grohmann*® mentions a room 
of the Fatimid period in which portraits of various poets were set into arches of 
‘lacquered wood.” It would be very difficult to find out whether the Arabic author 
to whom Grohmann refers speaks of a continuation of the encaustic technique or 
has in mind tempera painting covered by a varnish. The latter technique, however, 
appears in the well known Persian lacquer book bindings at a fairly early date. The 
earliest of such bindings preserved appear to be of the late fifteenth century; they 
were abundant in Persia during the late eighteenth century. 

An examination of a half-destroyed binding of the eighteenth century shows that 
the artist executed in tempera on the book-cover a miniature painting over which 
a thick coat of golden-yellow varnish was laid. Where the varnish has blistered off 
there appear clearly the bright colors of the painting, which are in normal state of 
preservation and appear dulled only as a result of the covering varnish. It is clear 
that this lacquer technique is essentially different in principle from that of Far Eastern 
lacquer painting, but is identical with that of the varnished icons. I am therefore 
inclined to think that both techniques, the Byzantine and the Persian, go back to a 
common source. A relation between the Islamic and the Byzantine techniques seems 
more probable after a study of the earliest known specimen of Islamic lacquer painting, 
which I discovered in Asia Minor in 1926 in the Tekke of the Mevlevi Dervishes in 
Konya. This is a Koran stand, or rahle, which is decorated inside and out in the 
Near Eastern lacquer technique.” 


A THIRTEENTH CENTURY SranpD witH LacguER DECORATION 


IN THE Near EastERN TECHNIQUE 


The Koran stand No. 374 of the Konya Museum (Figs. 1, 2, 7, and 9) is a very 
important work of decorative art. It is, so far as our present knowledge of objects 
goes, unique on account of the lacquer decoration of the inside of the two upper 





7. Many icons are almost completely blackened 
by coats of a varnish which, under the influence of 
age, has darkened from yellow to an opaque brown. 
The smoke of candles may have made matters worse. 
It has been said that the ceremony of ‘‘ oiling the 
icons,’’ customary in the Eastern church, might have 
contributed to the darkening of the color. This, 
however, cannot be the case. My esteemed friend, 
Mr. Spyridon Constantinidis, secretary-general of the 
Oecumenic Patriarchate in Constantinople, kindly 
informs me that in this ceremony only the backs of 
the icons are touched with the sacred oil. The varnish 
used on the icons often resists even the action of 


alcohol, and in many cases the color composition of 
the icon, with its brilliant, miniature-like hues, is 
completely adulterated. 

I do not know to what extent these Eastern var- 
nishes may have led towards the development of the 
technique of oil painting in the West. The compo- 
sition of a varnish (resin—linseed-oil—turpentine) is 
certainly akin to that of oil paint (pigment—linseed- 
oil— turpentine, to which sometimes a small quantity 
of resin is added). 

8. Grohmann-Arnold, 7he Zslamic Book, p. ts» 

9. No. 374 of the catalogue of the Konya Museum. 
See also below, note 12. 
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366 THE ART BULLETIN 
leaves. It is a rahle of the well known folding type (X-shaped when opened), carved 
out of one piece of wood. It has an inscription which dates it in the year 678 A. H. 
(1279-80 A. D.)." 

The outsides of the two leaves of the Koran stand have a deeply carved arabesque 
decoration of remarkable swing and technical perfection (Figs. 1 and 2). A careful 
examination shows that the arabesque foliage and the palmettes of the decoration 
were gilded, with detail accented in red, and that the background was dark green. 
The gold cannot, of course, have been applied directly to the wood. There seems, 
indeed, to have been a sizing, which appears to have been covered with a yellowish 
tint (or coat of varnish’), laid on before the gold was applied. Observation is, 
however, made difficult by the fact that only very little of this painted decoration 
remains. The edges of the leaves are tinted red. 

The inside panels of the leaves, with the lacquer decoration, were first covered with 
sizing; then the entire ground was gilded, and on this gold ground, as in many Byzan- 
tine and Near Eastern miniature paintings, the decoration was painted. The colors 
used seem to have been in tempera, similar in composition to those employed in icon 
or miniature painting. 

The panels are surrounded on three sides (the fourth is swallowed in the crossing 
of the X) by a border decorated with undulated stems with attached arabesque leaves, 
in gold, outlined in black, on a red ground, The field framed by this border is almost 
entirely filled bya medallion with a design of arabesque spirals and leaves with attached 
lions, issuing from a double-headed bird in the center, all, like the border, in gold 
outlined in black on a red ground. Details of the design seem, however, to have been 
accented by color. 

In the spandrels of the field such accentuation is clear. Here the arabesque motifs 
and palmettes, in gold outlined in black, are set on a light-blue background, which now 
appears green, seen through the yellow varnish with which it is covered, and the centers 
of the leaf motifs are in mulberry red, heightened with white dots. 

The entire panel is covered with a thick coat of varnish, or lacquer, which has 
turned yellow, and is crackled like the surface of an oil painting on panel. In other 
words, the Koran stand is decorated in the typical Near Eastern lacquer technique, 
identical with that employed in Byzantine icon painting and in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth century Persian lacquer work. A chemical analysis, which I was not, of 
course, able to make, would in all probability confirm these statements. 

It is impossible to decide, from this one example, whether this thirteenth century 
specimen of Islamic lacquer painting in the Near Eastern technique is the only early 
example preserved from a long Islamic tradition, or whether it is a side shoot from 
Byzantine icon painting, applied to ornamental instead of figure design. But the use 
of lacquer here gives rise to interesting speculations. 


1o. Fig. 7 shows that this painted decoration is visit, in 1929. Mr. Martin Charles and Mr. Rezin Davis 
in fairly bad state of preservation; it is not so bad, were, however, permitted to make pencil sketches. 
however, as the photograph, made in 1926, without use With the aid of these Mr. Nazareno Citarelli made 
of filter, seems to indicate. On account of the reor- the drawing reproduced in Fig. 9. I can vouch that 
ganization of the museum, permission to photograph this drawing is exact, even in details. 
could not be granted on the occasion of another 11. See the section on the inscription. 
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Perhaps almost more significant than the lacquer decoration of the insides of the 
leaves is the painting on the carved surfaces of the outside in the same technique. 
This opens far-reaching vistas. The carving on this Koran stand is exactly the same 
in style and technique as that of many other Seljuq carvings. The Konya Museum 
alone possesses seven Koran stands,” and the Tchinili Kiosk Museum in Istanbul 
preserves an eighth, which is carved in exactly the same technique.” I observed myself 
a wooden shutter (Fig. 8) of very similar style, from the mosque of Birgeh, which 
dates from 712 A. H. (1312-13 A. D.)."* Other particularly fine specimens of Seljuq 
carving are the famous minbar in the mosque of Ala ed-Din in Konya, a pair of 
shutters (now stained red) of particularly archaic style in the turbeh of the same 
mosque, the minbars in Ala ed-Din Djami and the mosque of Arslan Hane in Angora, 
the north door of Sunqur Bey Djami in Nigdeh. Minbars, cenotaphs (of which fine 
specimens are preserved in the Evkav Museum in Istanbul), railings, shutters, and 
doors are among the objects executed in carved wood in the Seljuq period. I do not 
know, however, of any wooden mihrab in Anatolia, though such mihrabs exist in Syria 
and Palestine. 

The polychrome decoration of our Koran stand permits the conclusion that probably 
other Seljuq wood carvings were decorated with polychrome lacquer ornament in the 
Near Eastern technique. The extant remains of such carvings ought to be carefully 
examined in order to determine whether or not they contain, in the better protected 
recesses of the carving, traces of ancient polychrome decoration. 


Tue Motirs EmMpLovep In THE LacguER-PAINTED DECORATION 


The lacquer-painted decoration of the insides of the two upper leaves of the 
Koran stand shows, in the borders and spandrels, as already noted, arabesque 
motives, a pattern in the general Seljuq tradition (Figs. 7 and 9). The large center 
medallion is, however, more remarkable: it represents an animal decoration of 
heraldic character. 

In the center, seen en face, is a large, double-headed bird with spread wings, the 
heads, supported on two slender necks, turned to right and left. This motif is remin- 
iscent of the double-headed eagle, by no means rare in Byzantine and Islamic textile 
art, which played a great réle as a heraldic emblem. The heads of the bird, however, 
seem not to be eagle heads. Hanging jowls, clearly defined, give them a strange 





12. Nos. 374-380 of the recently published cata- 
logue of the Konya Museum: Mehmed Yusuf, Konya 
Asari Atika Miizesi Rehberi, Istanbul, 1930, pp. 67, 
68. The stand discussed in this article is listed as 
No. 374, fig. 23 (our Figs. 1, 2, 7, and 9). Another 
Koran stand, No. 375, fig. 24 (our Figs. 5 and 6), 
shows also very fine carving. The others are, if I 
remember well, of simpler execution. 

A Koran stand of a later period (1360 A. D.) is 
owned by the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
and was published by Maurice Dimand in the bulletin 
of the museum (1927, pp. 115-117) and in his handbook 
of Mohammedan Decorative Arts, Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, 1930, p. 92, fig. 41. 

13. See Figs. 3 and 4 and Sarre, Seldschukische 
Kleinkunst, p\. X, a,b. According to Sarre, this Koran 


~ 


stand comes from the mosque of Ala ed-Din in Konya. 
It is not dated, but the inscription states that it was 
made under the reign of Sultan Kaikats, son of Kai 
Khosru. This can be either Kaikaus I (607-616 A. H.) 
or Kaikaus II. (643-655 A. H.). Sarre is inclined to 
assume Kaikats I. I think, however, that the simil- 
arity in style with our Koran stand makes a later 
date perhaps more probable. (Since writing these 
lines, I have received the communication of Dr. Wittek 
quoted below, which bears out my supposition of the 
later date.) Other important specimens of Seljugq 
woodwork are reproduced by Sarre. 

14. R. M. Riefstahl, 7urkish Architecture in South- 
western Anatolia, Harvard University Press, 1931, 
figs. 38 and 39 (reprinted from Arf Studies, VIII). 
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resemblance to the heads of the “ basilisks’’ (quadrupeds with bird heads) also 
frequent in textiles.” This double-headed bird with the basilisk head occurs quite 
frequently in Seljuq stone carving, particularly on fortified gates, towers, and walls. 
A fine example is seen on portal B of the Great Mosque of Diwrigi. Max van 
Berchem ® has dealt extensively with this motif and has come to the conclusion 
that the animal represented is not an eagle but a bird of prey used for hunting. 
He states that such birds play a great réle in the social life of the Turkish race 
and that their names occur very frequently, not only in the names proper but also 
in the titles of Moslem princes of Turkish origin. These names seem to be related to 
a primitive totemism. For that reason, van Berchem is inclined to think—as a mere 
hypothesis—that the representations of these birds had originally a totemistic function. 

It is very curious to find on our Koran stand this bird motif allied with the lion 


motif, which is repeated fourteen times in a circle surrounding the bird. Sucha 
combination of bird and lion is frequent.” It is particularly striking on tower B of 
the walls of Amida.” The lion seems also to have been considered as an apotropaic 


animal.” 


It, or at least a feline animal not quite distinct, is found in combination 


with the heraldic bird, for instance, on the fortifications of Amida. The juxtaposition 
of the two motifs on the Koran stand is, therefore, quite remarkable: both seem to 
be emblems of royal power.” While van Berchem comes to the conclusion that the 
animals represented in Amida are panthers or leopards, rather than lions, those of 
the Konya Koran stand are very clearly lions, as is indicated by the well designed, 
almost poodle-like curled manes. They remind one of Chinese Foo lions. The same 
poodle-like lions appear, however, on the well known Seljuq fabric with affronted 


15. The double-headed bird with basilisk head 
seems to occur exclusively in Islamic fabrics: Falke, 
Seidenweberei, fig. 163 (in Siegburg; origin, Mesopo- 
tamia, twelfth century), figs. 157 and 158 (in Kunst- 
gewerbe Museum, Berlin; origin, Iraq, c. 1200 A. D.), 
fig. 184 (in Lyons Museum; origin, Hispano-Arabic, 
eleventh-twelfth century), fig. 202 (where the heads 
are rather birds’ heads; origin, Sicily, twelfth century). 
In Byzantine fabrics, the heads, whether one or two, 
are usually eagles’ heads. See the double-headed 
eagles in Falke, of. ci¢., fig. 249 (Kunstgewerbe Mu- 
seum, Berlin), also fig. 296 (Italy, thirteenth century). 

16. Max van Berchem and Halil Edhem Bey, Corpus 
Inscriptionum Arabicarum, Ill, Asie-Mineure, fasc. 2, 
Siwas, Diwrigi, pp. 75 f. See also Strzygowski, Amida, 
pp. 78-82 and pp. 90-100, who gives a great number 
of examples of this motif in Seljuq stone carving. 
To the examples quoted by van Berchem, I should 
like to add another particularly fine one of early 
period: at the entrance of Tchifte Minareh Medresseh 
in Erzerum is a double-headed bird that resembles 
the one of our lacquer painting by reason of the 
ornamental finial which is raised above the joining 
of the two necks (see Bachmann, Airchen und Moscheen 
in Armenien und Kurdistan, pi. 66). The head of 
the bird seems to be that ofa rooster rather than of 
a basilisk. The tail feathers are not unlike those of 
our lacquer painting. These Islamic examples may 
be followed by an Armenian example: a relief on 


lions in medallions in the Textile Museum of Lyons,” which, through an interwoven 










the outside wall of the church of St. Gregory in Dsegi, 
a fairly late example, and much stylized, with the two 
bird heads growing from one neck. See Strzygowski, 
Baukunst der Armenier, 1, fig. 323, p. 286, where 
further literature on the eagle problem is indicated. 

Allied to this bird motif is the representation ofa 
feline animal, alone or devouring another animal. 
Van Berchem has dealt also with this subject in Amida, 
Pp. 19, 34, 67, 90, and, particularly, 93 and 99. He 
has also pointed out the apotropaic character of these 
animals in Sarre-Herzfeld, Archaeologische Reise im 
Euphrat und Tigris Gebiet, 1, p. 38 (see also p. 29 
and p. 30, note 2). Herzfeld deals in the same publi- 
cation with the representation of quadrupeds (II, 
p. 213; list of monuments, p. 213, note 3), among 
them the lions on structures of the Egyptian Mameluk 
Sultan Baibars. 

17. See the monuments cited in note 16. 

18. See Strzygowski, Amida, pl. 19; Preusser, 
Nordmesopotamische Baudenkmiler, p\. 68. 

19. See van Berchem’s remarks in Amida and 
Siwas, Diwrigi, quoted above. 

20. Van Berchem discusses (Amida, p. 98) the 
one-headed bird as an emblem of dependent emirs, 
while the double-headed bird seems to be the emblem 
of an independent sultan (see also Amida, pp. 99-100, 
for his remarks on the feline animals). 

21. No. 63-550 (II) of the Lyons Museum; repro- 
duced in Falke, Seidenweberei, fig. 162. 
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inscription, is secured for Asia Minor and the thirteenth century. The resemblance 
between the designs of textile and Koran stand is carried still further by the fact 
that floral tendrils issue, in the latter, from the mouths and, in the former, from the 
tails of the lions, to link up with the arabesque decoration of the background. 

The whole composition of the medallion offers a strange resemblance to Chinese 
bronze mirrors of the Tang period, on which similar crouching and rampant animals 
are represented in a similar balance of masses on a background of grapevine scrolls. 
Although I have myself found in the Bazaar of Tokat a few Chinese Sung mirrors, 
which were riveted on the same wide steel ring with a number of simple crosses and 
with two fine Seljuq bronze mirrors, I think that this resemblance is merely accidental. 

It is not necessary to discuss again the motif of animals growing out of an arabesque 
scroll background and connected with it. The problem is interesting, but I have 
discussed it elsewhere.™ 


THE INSCRIPTION ON THE KoRAN STAND 


The inscription is on bands running across the tops of the outer, carved portions 
of the Koran stand, which form the legs of the X. It is executed in Neskhi characters, 
which seem a trifle more fluid than those of the rahle of Tchinili Kiosk, discussed 
below. I owe the transcription as well as the translation of this inscription to my friend 
Hafiz Kemal Bey, of Istanbul. The Arab text is as follows: 


CER BEN oSle is 
HASAM a MBs e 


[ give the translation of the two parts in two divisions: 

1. Has made the pious donation of this Koran stand [rahle] in the sacred tomb 
of the Sultan of the knowing. 

2. Djelal ul Hakki wed-Din—May God purify his soul!—his servant, Djemal 
ed-Din, who belongs to the Sahib, in the year 678 [1279-80 A. D.]. 

The “ Sultan of the knowing”’ is, of course, Djelal ed-Din Rumi, the founder of the 
Mevlevi order: as the dedication shows, the rahle is today in the sanctuary for which 
it was originally destined. 

The ‘‘Sahib’”’ on whom the donor, Djemal ed-Din, depends is Sahib Ata, the famous 
vizir of the Seljuq Sultan Kaikaus II (643-655 A. H.), who is celebrated for the 
numerous architectonic monuments with which his name is connected. Sahib Ata’s 
tomb is in Konya and bears the date 656 A. H. (1258 A. D.). 


22. See R. M. Riefstahl, Vier syrische Marmorka- Boz Oyiik, in Der Islam, ye 4 (1932), 2, Pp. 186 ff. 
pitale mit figuralen Darstellungen in der Moschee zu 
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Two Smmar Koran STANDS AND THEIR INSCRIPTIONS 
1. Koran Stand of 644-658 A. H. in Tchinih Kiosk Museum, Istanbul 


It may be of interest to call attention to two similar Koran stands which are of the 
same origin as No. 374 in the Konya Museum and show a remarkable resemblance 
to itin carving. The first (Figs. 3 and 4), which came from Konya but is now preserved 
in Tchinili Kiosk Museum in Istanbul, has already been mentioned and studied by 
Professor Sarre.™ Dr. Paul Wittek, of the German Archaeological Institute in 
Istanbul, has furnished me with my information about the inscription on this rahle.™ 

The inscription fills the outside of the two leaves of the rahle which are destined 
to carry the book. On both leaves the writing runs around a rectangle, which is also 
filled with writing. It is a fairly loosely composed Neskhi writing, which in general 
avoids intersection of letters. Leaf ornaments, also reading marks, little hooks and 
round dots, are used for the filling of larger empty surfaces, which occur particularly 
in the angles, but also otherwise. The diacritical points are used almost always. They 
are angular. Sometimes three dots appear below the “sin.” 

The inscription begins in the lower right corner of leaf I, encircles the inner 
rectangle and continues on leaf II, beginning in the lower right corner. Then follows 
the inscription in the central rectangular panel of II, and the whole is finished in the cen- 
tral panel of I. This order is observed in the following transcription of the Arab text: 


| oft LLIt als eM albLudl bY,L 4,6 


IL Sy MS | oP Aw ‘i 





Jeorall, (Medt otble face galls cual 


: hae wilds, a3 S\ olf al 





1 oe ll aL A | 29S, Aa afl 





on fle | ot 


23. F. Sarre, Seldschukische Kleinkunst, p. 31, pl. X. 24. Max van Berchem intended publishing the 
See this reference for the inscription on the stand. inscription. Through the kindness of Monsieur W. 
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The translation™ is given in the same order: 
I. To the glory of our lord, the most exalted Sultan / the shadow of Allah in the 
world, the ruler of the necks/ of the peoples, the lord of the sultans / of the world, 


the lord of the kings 


II. of the Arabs and the Persians, ‘Izz ed-dunya wa’d-din / Sultan of Islam and 
the Muslim / Abt’l-feth Kaikaus b. / Kaikhosrew, proof of the Prince of the Faithful. 

II. Oh God, help him / with armies of thy archangels, 

I. as thou hast helped Muhammed _/ the seal of the prophets. 

Sultan ‘Izzeddin Kaikaus, mentioned here, must be the second bearer of this 
name, as Sultan *Izzeddin Kaikaus I always used the title es-sultan el-galib, while 
we find here the title es-sultan el-a‘zam, which is current for Kaikaus II. The inscription 
belongs, thus, to the years 644-658 A. H. (1246-1260 A. D.). 


2. Koran Stand in Konya Museum, No. 375 


This Koran stand is interesting on account of its decoration, in which leaves with 
feather striation prevail (Figs. 5 and 6).” Dr. Wittek kindly examined the inscriptions 
of this piece: they do not contain a date; they are of religions character and void 
of interest so far as the history of the piece is concerned. 


Deonna, Director of the Musée d’Art et d’Histoire 
in Geneva, Dr. Wittek was able to consult van 
Berchem’s papers, and found his own reading and 
dating confirmed. 

I am most grateful to Aziz Bey, Director General 
of the Tchinili Kiosk Museum, who let me have the 
photographs used here for illustration (Figs. 3 and 4) 
and with untiring kindness has aided in my studies. 

25. The following is Dr, Wittek’s German trans- 
lation: 

I. Zum Ruhm fiir unseren Herrn, den erhabesten 
Sultan / den Schatten Allahs in der Welt, den Geb- 
ieter der Nacken / der Vélker, den Herrn der Sultane / 
der Welt, den Herrn der K6nige. 


II. der Araber und der Perser ‘Izz ed-dunya 
wa’d-din / Sultan des Islams und der Muslime / Abi’1- 
feth Kaikaiis b. / Kaikhosrew, Beweis des Fiirsten der 
Glaubigen. 

II. Oh Gott, stehe ihm bei / mit Heeren deiner 
Erzengel, 

I. So wie Du beigestanden / hast dem Muham- 
med, / dem Siegel der Profeten. 

26. Iam greatly obliged to Mehmed Yusuf Bey, 
Director of the Konya Museum, who very kindly put 
the photographs of this stand at my. disposal. 








TURKISH BROCADES AND ITALIAN IMITATIONS 


By J. HEINRICH SCHMIDT 


LTHOUGH Turkish textiles are very popular there are still a great 

many patterns that are little known, for the range of the Turkish designer 

is much more extensive than has generally been supposed. He has a 

special capacity for varying the schemes of this compositions by means 
of a close study of the details, of which he forms new derivatives. These adaptations 
from the traditional textile designs—lozenges, ogees, vertical wavy lines—are so 
skillful that they give the impression of original inventions. The merging of one 
motive of the repeat into another, so important in the composition of an interesting 
textile pattern, reaches its highest point, perhaps, in Turkish brocades. The general 
schemes of compositions as well as the many details can be traced. back to a small 
number of original shapes: the tulip, lotus flower, carnation, pomegranate, fan 
leaves. The color scale is not rich. Both the Turkish wall tiles and the textiles 
indicate that the sense of color fell into rigid convention. In the textiles madder 
red prevails, but there are also specimens of clear blue, mignonette green, and 
yellow. Some unknown pieces in the textile collection of the Berlin Schlossmuseum 
will illustrate these points. 

The traditional ogival pattern of the first great period of Turkish textile weaving, 
in the sixteenth century, is seen in a madder-red silk stuff (Fig. 1), with great 
onion-shaped palmettes (the scaly surface pattern and the leafy protuberance at the 
top suggest the pineapple as model) framed by fan leaves, on a luxuriantly flowered 
ground. The blue, gold, and white design is brocaded in twill on a ground of 
warp Satin, the favorite weave in Turkish textiles of the sixteenth century. 

While the structure of the ogee-shaped compartments is determined by a clear 
system of lines in the textile just described, the pattern of Fig. 2” shows how certain 
details—in this case the great fan leaves—may become the constructive elements of 
the composition. The borders of the ogee compartments have burst open. But 
the general idea of the compositional scheme is still realized. The pattern is brocaded 
in gold and silver, outlined by thin blue lines, on a madder-red ground. 

A madder-red warp-satin piece (Fig. 4)° with great carnations in the midst of tulips 
and leaf sprays represents another, no less charming manner of dissolving the rigid 
ogival scheme. A piece with a similar design (Fig. 3), but more exclusively based 





1. Schlossmuseum, Berlin, No. 78,1445. Size of piece, .44 m. by .38 m.; size of repeat, .38 m. by 
piece, 1.54 m. by .68 m.; size of repeat, .62 m. by .22 m. Madder-red ground of warp satin; white, 
-335 m. In the style of the flowered ground this green, and blue design of twill weave ; gold brocaded, 
piece is closely related to a Turkish brocade in the Blue selvage, .5 cm. broad. Cf. Migeon, of. cit., 
Kelekian collection (G. Migeon, La collection Kelekian pl. 61 B. 
d’éloffes, pl. 333, 83 B. 4. Schlossmuseum, Berlin, No. 84,1778. Size of 

2. Schlossmuseum, Berlin, No. 06,47. Size of piece, piece, .97 m. by .23 m.; size of repeat, .42 m. by 
-50 m. by .49 m.; size of repeat, .62 m. by .35 m. .23 m. The design is separated from the madder- 
Warp satin. red weaving ground of warp satin by means of the 

3. Schlossmuseum, Berlin, No. 85,74. Size of gold brocading, which forms the ground of the design. 
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upon a plain line drawing, shows more definite composition and details. The carnations 
are arranged in quatrefoil compartments, the outlines of which consist of scrolls 
bearing various star flowers and pomegranates. This comparatively plain, original 
composition is certainly earlier than the pattern of Fig. 4, which is more Baroque. 

That this group of Turkish textile designs has influenced Italian silk weaving is 
shown by a sixteenth century gold brocade in the Kunstgewerbemuseum at Dresden, 
a fragment of which (Fig. 5)’ isin the Berlin Schlossmuseum. The design is brocaded 
with gold, white, and green twill on a madder-red satin ground. The dependence 
upon Turkish design seen in this Italian stuff, which certainly must not be considered 
as a clumsy copy but rather as a witness of the creative power that grew out of 
international intercourse in the field of arts and crafts, becomes still more apparent 
when we examine another Turkish textile of the same class. This brocade (Fig. 6)° 
has a combination of lotus flower and feathered-leaf flower in compartments formed 
primarily by the stalks of tulips arranged in vertical wavy lines. The piece is 
particularly interesting because the composition represents a combination of the 
compartment scheme with that of the vertical undulating lines. 

The style of several details in Fig. 6 (tulips and feathered leaves) is closely 
paralleled in a Turkish brocade in the Textile Museum at Lyons,’ which may be 
considered as one of the rudimentary specimens of the vertical undulating design, 
which in its further development tends toward enrichment and toward more emphatic 
undulation. The type appears with more elegance in two examples in the Kelekian 
collection. The details of one of these pieces® reveal the same style as is represented 
by the two above-mentioned Berlin brocades (Figs. 3 and 6), which excel in a thin, 
fine drawing. 

On the other hand, the style of a handsome textile (Fig. 7)° with vertical undulating 
scheme in the Berlin Schlossmuseum is nearer that of the later type with great 
carnations (Fig. 4). The former piece is a mignonette-green warp satin with a pattern in 
twill weave. The colors are yellow, blue, and red, with white outlines, and the design 
is arranged in two planes. While on this stuff the undulating curvature of the vertical 





5. Schlossmuseum, Berlin, No. 77,342. Size of 
piece, .62 m. by .22 m) size of repeat, .31 m. by 
.26 m. Selvage of white and green stripes, 1 cm. 
broad. The design, of gold, green, and white, is 
woven in twill into the madder-red ground of warp 
satin. The piece in the Kunstgewerbemuseum, 
Dresden, figures in E. Flemming, Das Textilwerk, 
Berlin, 1927, pl. ror; cf. Migeon, of. cit., pl. 42 A; 
also Vente Besselidvre, pl. 13 A with pl. 40 B 
(Spanish). 

6. Schlossmuseum, Berlin, No. 85,1020. Size of 
piece, .58 m. by .42 m.; size of repeat, .25 m. by .22 m. 
The design appears in the color of the ground of the 
weaving, madder-red warp satin. The details are 
done with gold brocading and green, blue, and white 
wefts in twill weave. Other pieces of the same style, 
colors, material, and technique are in the Schloss- 
rauseum: No. 81,725 (size of piece, .545 m. by .42 m.; 
size of repeat, .17 m. by .115 m.) and No, 83,741 
(size of piece, .605 m. by .45 m.; size of repeat, .185 m. 
by .125 m.). Cf, F. Fischbach, Die wichtigsten Webe- 


ornamente bis zum 19. Jahrhundert, Wiesbaden, 1902, 
pl. 155 E, wrongly attributed to Persia. Cf. also 
Migeon, op. cit., pl. 53 B. There are among the 
Turkish brocades of this class some pieces which 
look very queer and should perhaps be regarded as 
imitations of the nineteenth century. But this question 
requires a separate consideration. 

7. H.d’Hennezel, Pour comprendre les tissus dart, 
Paris, 1930, fig. 68; cf. also fig. 76. Some pieces in 
the Kelekian collection (Migeon, of cit., pl. 34 A 
and B) belong also to this group, being nearer to 
Fig. 4. While in these designs the problem is solved 
in a more unaffected and easier manner, in the follow- 
ing pieces (Figs. 7 and 8) fundamental change of 
style is unmistakable. 

8. Migeon, of. cit., pl. 34 A. 

9. Schlossmuseum, Berlin, No. 87,1065. Size of 
piece, .g9 m. by .44 m.; size of repeat, .25 m. by 
.tom. Green warp-satin ground; white, yellow, blue, 
and red twill design. 
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stalks is not very significant, it reaches a high intensity in a blue textile of nearly 
the same technical structure, with great feathered leaves laid over the undulating lines 
(Fig. 8). This type seems tu have been very familiar in Turkish textile design, for 
there are many variations. The scheme certainly did not arise without the influence 
of Italian textile design of the late fifteenth and sixteenth centuries,“ upon which 
Turkish velvets, also, are somewhat dependent. 

To get a general idea of the date of these textiles we may compare them with the 
well known vestment of Sultan Bayazid II (1481-1512) in the Top Kapu Serai Museum 
at Istanbul.” At first glance, considering only the design, the last pieces (Figs. 7 
and 8) seem to be nearer to this coat than do the two brocades that we dealt with 
at the beginning of this article (Figs. 1 and 2). However, the yet closer relationship 
that Figs. 7 and 8 show, in material, technique, and style, to some examples of 
degenerated, derivative design” suggests that we must assume a difference of at least 
a century between these brocades and the dated coat. (There is a piece in the Berlin 
Schlossmuseum which might be looked upon as transitional between the coat and the 
brocades.” Considering, further, the fact that certain textile patterns appearing on 
some painted wooden wainscots™ of about 1600 reveal a style that is still similar to 
that of the dated coat, the pieces in question (Figs. 7 and 8) probably should be 
attributed to the beginning of the seventeenth century. The treatment of some details, 
such as the arbitrary demarcation of the silhouettes of the lanceolate leaves and 
lobed flowers, is related to the stylistic evolution of the Baroque in Europe, though 
we can point to no formal analogies. 

Several years ago Nancy Andrews Reath” pointed out similarities and differences 
—especially in regard to the metal thread used for brocading—between Turkish and 
Italian velvets. The same difference that she found in the materials of the metal 
threads used on the velvets is to be found also in the silk brocades.” The silver-gilt 
lamina is plentifully alloyed with copper in the European silks, while the Turkish 
metal lamina is pure silver. In the manner of brocading, in the design, and in the 
choice of colors, the relationship to the Turkish models is still closer in the case of 
the Italian silk brocades than in case of the Italian velvets. Thus, these Italian 
brocades may serve as a starting point for a minute stylistic comparison between 
Turkish and Italian textiles at the end of the Renaissance and the beginning of the 
Baroque period. 


10, Schlossmuseum, Berlin, No. 96,304. Size of rr. Cf. O. v. Falke, Die Kumnstgeschichte der 





piece, .88 m. by .63 m.; size of repeat, .25 m. by .10 m. 
Blue warp-satin ground; gold, white, and pink twill 
design. Cf. I. Errera, Catalogue d’étoffes anciennes et 
modernes, Brussels, 1927, No. 277 B; Migeon, of. cit., 
pls. 37 A and B, 38 B, 53 A, and 70 A for compo- 
sition. For technique and design cf. ibid., pls. 47 A, 
52 B, and 70 A. The same pattern as the former 
one is found in Vente Besseliévre, pl. 25 A, Metro- 
politan Museum No. 32,466; cf. also in the Schloss- 
museum No. 84,150, one of the best pieces in design, 
but not in very good condition. Degenerated deri- 
vatives are Nos. 84,63 and 86,796 in the Schloss- 
museum and No. 32,464 in the Metropolitan Museum. 


Seidenweberet, Berlin, 1913, figs. 508-14; and Lessing, 
Die Gewebesammlung der kinigl. Museen, Berlin, 1900, 
figs. 214-16 and 218-19. On the Italian velvets, how- 
ever, the scrolls run obliquely. 

12. Migeon, Syria, 1930, p. 96, pl. 18. 

13. Schlossmuseum, Berlin, No. 84,1711. 

14. From Aleppo. Cf. F. Sarre, Berliner Museen, 
1920, p. 148. 

15. In Burlington Magazine, june, 1927, pp. 298 ff. 
Her views and suggestions are exceedingly sound. 

16. Cf. note 18, below. 
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Fig. 11—Lerlin, Staatliche Museen: Fayence Tiles 
Turkish, XVI-XVII Century 
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Fic. 12—Serlin, Schlossmuseum: Gold Brocade 
Italian, XVII Century 
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Special attention should be given to the influence of Persian design, which in Italian 
textiles is often amalgamated with Turkish elements. Sometimes a Persian design 
forms the basis of certain Turkish patterns and details. The well known Persian 
velvet (Fig. 9) in the Loewi collection at Venice” shows important details that were 
later assimilated by Turkish textile design. The large palmette shape outlined by two 
fan leaves (Fig. 1) is derived from the large Persian lotus flower as seen on the velvet 
(Fig. 9). The velvet shows, also, rosette flowers on ogival stalks and bunches of fan 
leaves on the tops of other lotus flowers, motives that are found on several Turkish 
textiles (Figs. 1, 3, and 5) as well as on Italian derivatives (Figs. 5 and 10). A madder- 
red Italian brocade (Fig. 10)"* in the Berlin Schlossmuseum, with interlaced primary 
and secondary ogive compositions, reveals certain obvious Persian influences. The 
coloring, however, and some details, recalling the design of the painted wainscots 
mentioned above, cannot be explained without Turkish influence. The colors have 
the conventional tints, gold, green, and blue, on the well known madder-red ground; 
but the brocading is not done in twill, as is usual in Turkish brocades. The manner 
of drawing has unmistakable characteristic features in common with Baroque 
ornament. The similarities as well as the differences between this design and those of 
Turkish art are seen by comparison with the design of some Turkish fayence tiles 
(Fig. 11) in the Islamic Department of the Staatliche Museen, Berlin. In spite of 
striking similarities, the Italian textile pattern is as different from the Turkish design 
as the European Baroque style is different from the decorative style in Turkey. 
A somewhat later Italian brocade (Fig. 12"%—the colors and weave are nearly the 
the same as in Fig. 10) illustrates even more clearly the adaptation of Near Eastern 
elements to Italian textile design. Towards the end of the seventeenth century the 
creative power that grew out of these mutual relations between the Italian and 
Turkish looms began to decline; the European designer began to take a greater 
interest in the Far East. 








17. Catalogue of the International Exhibition of 
Persian Art, London, 1931, No. 171. See the silk 
weaving with similar composition and details in Vente 
Besseliévre, pl. 19 A. Cf. the bunch-like arrangement 
of feathered leaves above the crossing of the ogees 
with the bunches of Figs. 1 and ro. 

18. Schlossmuseum, Berlin, No. 00,86. Size of piece, 
.895 m. by .405 m.; size of repeat, .30 m. by 275 m. 
Madder-red warp satin ground; gold brocaded and 
green and blue twill design. Brocading thread of 
gilt-silver lamina wound round a white silk core. The 


silver is alloyed with copper. Cf. Nancy Reath, of. 
cit., I am greatly indebted to Professor Brittner, 
Director of the Laboratory of the Berlin Museums, 
who was kind enough to make the microchemical 
research. For the style cf. Vente Besseliévre, pl. 19 A. 
See alsoO. v. Falke, of. cit., fig. 526 (Venetian velvet). 

19. Schlossmuseum, Berlin, No. 02,12. Size of 
piece, .46 m. by .og m. Madder-red ground of warp 
satin; white, yellow, green, and blue design. White 
and red selvage, 5 mm. broad. Cf. selvage of the 
Italian textile referred to in note 5. 








FOURTEENTH CENTURY ALABASTER RELIEFS 
OF THE EPIPHANY 


By JULIUS BAUM 


SUALLY the works of English alabaster art are considered without any 

reference to the synchronous monumental works. But there exists neither 

a special alabaster style nor an exclusive local school from which the 

numberless works derive. Both Hope and Prior mention the great number 
of alabaster sculptors in different parts of England—in London, Burton-on-Trent, 
York, Norwich, and Nottingham.’ And there were other workshops, no doubt. The 
problem is to distinguish between their products. 

We are able to trace British alabaster sculpture as far back as 1160, but most of 
the extant examples date after the middle of the fourteenth century. Prior’ has grouped 
several works which were made between 1340 and 1380. Though they probably 
come from different local schools, they share a common style—broad, smooth, and 
quite compact. Still less divergent are their iconographic features. To illustrate 
this relationship it is enough to call attention to some representations of the Epiphany 
which are of a horizontal rectangular composition, a form that suggests a period prior 
to the first appearance of the alabaster retable. 

The oldest of these examples is one of about 1350 in the church of Long Melford.’ 
Of a little later date is the badly preserved example at Stonyhurst College (Fig. 1). 
In the Long Melford example the Child is standing; in the one at Stonyhurst He is 
sitting on His mother’s lap. In both reliefs the mother is reclining on a bed and 
Joseph is seated at the foot, thus signifying the Nativity, while the magi ranged behind 
the bed combine the Adoration scene with that of the Nativity. The Child stretches 
out His hand toward the chalice held by the old king, who in the Stonyhurst example 
is bareheaded and in that of Long Melford is on the point of taking off his crown. In 
the latter example we see Salome behind the bed. She is clad in a long garment and 
large kerchief, and she is stretching her withered hand toward the Child. The miracle 
of sceptical Salome’s healing is represented a little earlier on the Bethlehem gate at 
Huy;* and we find it frequently in the Netherlands, in the early Middle Ages and still 
in the fifteenth century. In the relief at Stonyhurst the bed cover is lifted by two 
. tall figures that are suggestive of angels rather than of Salome and her companions. 
Even more traditional than the Salome motive is the principal subject, in which the 
Nativity is combined with the Epiphany. Kehrer’ calls this combination the Syro- 


1. Cf. Tllustrated Catalogue of the Exhibition of 4. Cf. Baum, Die Litticher Plastik im 14. Jahr- 
English Medieval Alabaster Work, 1970, printed for hunderi, in Belgische Kunstdenkmidler, 1923, fig. 162. 
the Society of Antiquaries, London, 1913, especially Marguerite Devigne, La sculpture mosane, 1932, 
p- 194. pp. 61 f., thinks the kneeling person to be a founder. 

2. Op. cit., p. 26. 5. Kehrer, Die heilige drei Koénige in Literatur 


3. Jbid., pl. Ul, 1. und Kunst, 1909, pp. 81 ff. and 217 ff. 





Kig. 1—Stonyhurst College: English Alabaster Relief of the Lpiphany 


Fic. 2—Faderborn, Cathedral: English Alabaster Relief of the Epiphany 
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Byzantine collective type. We find it in Italy in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
for example on the pulpit of Guglielmo dell’Agnello in S. Giovanni fuorcivitas at 
Pistoia (1267). 

Though the subjects of these English alabaster reliefs are not limited to English 
workshops, I believe that the peculiarities of the composition are, and that the 
examples existing on the continent came originally from England.® A relief in 
Paderborn Cathedral (Fig. 2) bears a close resemblance in both iconography and style 
to the examples at Long Melford and Stonyhurst. With the former it agrees in style 
and the motives of the standing Child and the Salome; to the latter it is more similar 
in the pose of Joseph and the arrangement of the three kings, the oldest one bareheaded 
and bowing before Christ. This old king finds a later parallel in a relief in the 
church at Zuckau (Fig. 3). Here the Child is sitting, as in the Stonyhurst example, 
and Salome stands behind the Virgin, as in the Paderborn relief. The youngest king 
is pointing to the star. Joseph is missing. The style of this work dates it about 1370, 
the period to which belongs a relief in the church of Bottenbroich’ which shows 
iconographically a close resemblance to the representation at Long Melford, though 
instead of Salome we see an angel bowing over the head of the bed. Another similar 
relief is in St. Willohad at Grossgrénau.” And a relief composed in the contrary sense 
is kept in the city museum of Kénigsberg, Prussia, whither it was brought most 
probably by English crusaders under Prince Henry of Derby, in the year 1390, and 
given to St. Mary’s convent.’ Its arrangement is approximately that of the Paderborn 
example, though Salome is missing, and instead of her a little angel is holding the 
bed cover, as in the Stonyhurst composition. 

After 1380 the style changed, becoming harder and sharper. At the same 
time the first alabaster retables appeared: in 1368-71 Edward III had Peter of 
Nottingham carve a splendid alabaster /aéu/a for St. George’s chapel at Windsor. The 
polyptych form of the retables caused a change in the shape of the individual reliefs 
from a horizontal rectangle to a vertical rectangle, and the great demand for the 
retables—not only in England, but in other countries also, especially France”—led to 
a large production of the reliefs, the quality depreciating as the number increased. An 
example in the Thaulow museum in Kiel (Fig. 4), one example among a hundred similar 
and equally valuable works, may be sufficient to show the change of style, which is 
common to all the ateliers until after the middle of the fifteenth century. 


6. Kehrer gathered some of these in his work, of. der Stadt Konigsberg, 1929, 1, p. 12. I owe many 
cit., without knowing their origin. thanks to Dr. Rohde for valuable information which 

7. Kehrer, op. cié., fig. 257. he kindly gave me. 

8. Cf. Haupt-Weysser, Die Bau- und Kunstdenk- 10. Prior and Gardner, Medieval Figure Sculpture 
miler im Kreise Lauenburg, 1890, pp. 64 ff. in England, 1912, pp. 460 ff.; Braun, Der christliche 


9. Cf. Rohde, Fiéhrer durch die Kunstsammlungen Altar, 1924, Il, pp. 312 ff. 











S. MARIA IN TRASTEVERE. By Carlo Cecchelli. Rome, 
Danesi, 1933. 176 pp.; 38 figs.; plan; 12m, Lire 75. 


This little book is Nos. 31-32 in the series Le chiese 
di Roma illustrate, to which the author has already 
contributed a volume on S. Clemente, reviewed in 
The Art Bulletin, XIII (1931), p. 400. The present 
monograph follows the same plan used in that for 
S. Clemente: an introduction, which skilfully digests 
the data on the history of the church; an exhaustive 
bibliography, which includes not merely published 
books and articles dealing with the church directly or 
indirectly, but also material in manuscript; a series 
of cuts illustrating the church, each with a descriptive 
text; a series of appendices containing the documents 
essential to the history and description of the church, 
as well as discussions on disputed points of chronology 
and interpretation; and an index. 

Noteworthy in the introduction is the effective 
treatment of the phenomenon of the /oms olei of A. 
D. 38, which the author is inclined to locate at the 
site of S. Maria in Trastevere, and of which he has 
already written on more than one occasion elsewhere. 
This portion of the book also contains a new item 
in the church’s history in noting the first appearance 
of the title fitulus sanctae Mariae in a document of 
587. Another paragraph gives reason for redpening 
the question of the dating of Cavallini’s mosaics in 
the church. 

The text accompanying the illustrations is also not 
without contributions to our knowledge of the church, 
notably the important revelation that the Romanesque 
relief of the time of Innocent II which adorns the 
architrave of the lateral entrance is an imitation of 
the icon of the Madonna and two angels, the ‘‘ Ma- 
donna della Clemenza,”” which is perhaps the most 
famous artistic treasure of S. Maria in Trastevere. 
In the appendix appears a very fine note on this icon, 
which points out that an ‘“‘acheropita’’ of the Ma- 
donna is noted in the “ Itinerary of Salzburg’’ of the 
seventh century as existing in S. Maria in Trastevere, 
and that the replica of the icon’s theme on the Ro- 
manesque architrave above-mentioned makes a dating 
later than Innocent II (1130-1143) impossible. The 
note gives a brief analysis of preceding opinions on 
the date of the panel, especially the more authoritative 
conclusions of Kondakoff and Toesca, the latter of 
whom called attention to the real parallel for the com- 
position to be found among the mosaics of St. De- 
metrius at Salonica which Diehl! dated in the sixth 
century (I have endeavored to show, in a recent issue 
of Byzantion, that a dating in the seventh century is 
more reasonable). Cecchelli’s own analysis of the 
stylistic and archaeological evidence leads him to the 
conclusion that the Madonna della Clemenza, apart 
from obvious repainting, dates from the time of 
John VII (705-707), and reproduced or replaced an 
earlier work of the fifth century which would be that 
mentioned by the ‘‘ Itinerary of Salzburg.’’ 

The above-mentioned note is only one of the many 
corrections and contributions to the history of the 
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church which are to be found in this compact mono- 
graph, indispensable to the student of Early Christian 


and mediaeval Rome. 
C. R. Morey 


Diz APOKALYPSE DES HL. JOHANNES IN DER ALTSPA- 
NISCHEN UND ALTCHRISTLICHEN BIBEL-ILLUSTRA- 
TION. DAs PROBLEM DER BEATUS-HANDSCHRIFTEN. 
By Withelm Neuss. Minster in Westfalen. Spanische 
Forschungen der Gérresgeselischaft. 1931. 2 vols.; 
8°; 294 pp., 168 pls. with 284 figs. 40 M. 


Students of early mediaeval illumination and icon- 
ography have received an invaluable addition to 
their literature in this publication by Dr. Neuss. 
There has long been a demand for a work which 
would deal with the general aspects of the Beatus 
problem as a whole, and assemble in compact and 
easily accessible form the results of the researches 
of the many scholars who have investigated particular 
branches of the subject. Just such a work Dr. Neuss 
has set out to produce, and. he has brought to these 
volumes the conscientious and methodical scholarship 
which has characterized his previous publications. 
The complex and confusing mass of material, the 
innumerable enigmas of greater and less significance, 
the scattered and often misleading sad conflicting 
researches of previous investigators, have here been 
sorted into the nearest approach to a logical order 
which has yet been brought to the field. The author 
presents in one handy volume of less than 300 pages: 
(1) an analysis of the commentary of Beatus on the 
Apocalypse; (2) a brief description of each of the 
twenty-seven extant illustrated manuscripts, together 
with a synopsis of the scholarly literature concerning 
them; (3) the establishment of the relationship of the 
various manuscripts, based on a comparison both of 
text and of certain illustrations; (4) a descriptive enu- 
meration ofall the miniatures occurring in the Beatus 
manuscripts and a comparison of the various examples 
of each, with (5) a separate discussion of the Daniel 
illustrations; (6) an attempt at reconstructing the ori- 
ginal prototype of the paintings and establishing its 
date and stylistic affinities; (7) a discussion of the 
relation of other early Apocalypse cycles to the Beatus 
group; and (8) general conclusions based on the ma- 
terial presented. As a companion to the text is a 
volume of plates containing nearly 300 illustrations 
selected from the various manuscripts discussed. It 
is to be regretted that the desire for compactness has 
necessitated the reproduction of these photographs 
on a scale too small to be of much value for a study 
of style, and the necessity for selection has resulted 
in the exclusion of many miniatures of great interest. 

A work so closely packed with information and 
hypothesis naturally provides innumerable opportu- 
nities for comment and discussion. In a brief review, 
however, it seems fitting to confine one’s observa- 
tions to two or three important points. Many scholars 
other than Beatus specialists will be interested in 
questions raised by Dr. Neuss’ hypothesis of a North 
African origin for the Beatus illustrations, his con- 
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ception of the famous Beatus of St. Sever as present- 
ing the clearest notion of the Hellenistic style of the 
archetype, and his discussion of the group of early 
illustrated Apocalypses of non-Beatus character. 

The author’s conclusions regarding the ultimate ori- 
gin and artistic manner of the first model for the 
Beatus illustrations are certain to arouse wide atten- 
tion. He considers that Beatus must have copied his 
miniatures not from another commentary, but from 
an illustrated Apocalypse which was of late Latin 
style. The author makes no pretense of supporting 
the first part of this hypothesis by any conclusive 
reasons, but the probability is that he is right. Despite 
the numerous mediaeval writings on the Apocalypse 
which have been preserved in manuscripts, | know 
of no illustrated commentaries, outside of the Beatus 
group, earlier than the twelfth century manuscript of 
the Commentary of Haimo in the Bodleian Library 
(Bodl. 352). In Gothic times many of the illustrated 
Apocalypses were accompanied by commentaries, 
among which that of Berengarius was especially pop- 
ular, but of early examples there is a dearth. This 
does not say that certain of the more influential 
writings may not have had some effect upon Apoca- 
lyptic iconography in previous times, but the evidence 
which has come down to us from the early Middle 
Ages would indicate that, except in Spain, the com- 
mentaries were not illustrated. 

As for Dr. Neuss’ theory concerning the style of 
the original Beatus model, I believe most students 
must feel that he is correct. He mentions the ten- 
dency to full-page scenes, the use of frames, and 
colored backgrounds, as survivals of antique methods. 
He might also have added that the dress, many of 
the mannerisms of posing, and much of the ornament 
point, likewise, to a late Latin origin. Furthermore, 
one may note that in the Mozarabic manuscripts there 
prevails an arrangement of the evangelical symbols 
which Dr. Neuss has shown in his earlier work on 
the Book of Ezekiel to be characteristic of early West 
Christian iconography—the beasts face in toward 
Christ or the Lamb, instead of radiating from the 
center, as in Eastern examples. 

Thus far, the author’s conclusions, though they 
must be regarded as largly hypothetical, are not open 
to serious challenge. But he seeks to go yet further 
and place the home of his ultimate prototype in 
Africa. Such specific localization requires reasons in 
support, and he offers the following: relationship be- 
tween the St. Sever manuscript and the Ashburnham 
Pentateuch in the Flood scene, in figure types, cos- 
tumes, and ornament; the ‘‘naturalistic’’? negro heads 
and monkeys in St. Sever (folio 4v); the similarity 
of certain ornament of the St. Sever and Gerona 
Beatus manuscripts to the Ashburnham Pentateuch; 
the African type of the genealogical tables and evan- 
gelist pictures of the Beatus manuscripts; and the 
correspondence of the inscriptions on the illustrations 
to African pre-Jerome texts of the Apocalypse. The 
number of reasons thus adduced seems fairly impos- 
ing, but the majority of them vanish like mist before 
the wind when one recalls that the origin of the 
Ashburnham Pentateuch has never been established 
to the general satisfaction of scholars. It is rather 
surprising to find Dr. Neuss accepting so uncritically 
the naive attempt of Dom Quentin to identify African 
lions and the peak: of Mt. Atlas.in the. Pentateuch 


illustrations. The genealogical tables are designated 
as African by reason of ‘‘ African figure types’’ and 
a palmette ornament which is likewise compared to 
the Ashburnham Pentateuch. Why the evangelist 
pictures are also called African is not quite clear to 
me, but it should be noted that in another place 
(p. 119), with better reason, Dr. Neuss points out the 
resemblance of these same pages to such early Italian 
productions as the Chronograph of 354 and the Cam- 
bridge Gospels. Folio 4v of the manuscript of St. Sever, 
which is claimed to display “ naturalistic’? monkeys 
and negro heads, also seems to me no better argu- 
ment for African connections. To me the monkeys 
appear to be acrobatic human figures, such as are 
not uncommon in French Romanesque manuscripts; 
and the negro head is neither so startlingly realistic 
nor Otherwise inexplicable as to be indubitable evi- 
dence in favor of Africa. By far the soundest line 
of investigation mentioned would lie along the pos- 
sible connection of the picture inscriptions to early 
African texts. Although Dr. Neuss assures us that 
he has thoroughly studied all these inscriptions in 
relation to the Apocalyptic quotations in the African 
writers, Tyconius and Primasius, as well as to the 
Vulgate and the pre-Jerome Italian Apocalypse sur- 
viving in the Codex Gigas, he selects for the purpose 
of this work only a bare dozen phrases as illustrations. 
By these he seeks to show that the peculiarities of 
the Beatus inscriptions are to be paralleled by cor- 
responding passages in Tyconius and Primasius, and 
contrast with the texts which originated in Italy. These 
collated passages are very interesting indeed, but, 
assuming that Dr. Neuss has selected those items 
which illustrate his point most convincingly, one is 
disappointed that the resemblances and contrasts are 
not more striking. It should be noted that Tyconius 
and Primasius differ from each other about as much 
as they differ from the two Italian texts, or sometimes 
more so; aud that occasionally, as in the first selec- 
tion quoted, the African Tyconius and the Italian 
Gigas text both agree with the Beatus inscriptions, 
whereas Primasius differs from it even more than 
does the Vulgate. One cannot feel convinced that 
any complex structure of theory can rest very securely 
upon foundations of such questionable significance. 
As a matter or fact, Dr. Neuss apparently failed to 
avail himself of one text which certainly has a direct 
bearing upon the problem in hand and might pos- 
sibly strengthen his case better than the evidence 
which he has put forward. Selections of Biblical text 
quoted by early authors are valuable, but for many 
reasons not always conclusive evidence of the exact 
wording of ancient versions, and nearly all the textual 
distinctions emphasized by Dr. Neuss concern minute 
verbal variations rather than broad differences in 
phrase. Therefore, it seems strange that he has not 
collated his excerpts with the Fleury Palimpsest, which 
was published in full by E. S. Buchanan in 1907, and 
which contains fragments of what is generally regarded 
as the early African text of the Apocalypse. I have 
not taken the trouble to check the Fleury text with 
all the Morgan inscriptions (Dr. Neuss has used for 
his collation the picture inscriptions of the earlier 
Morgan Beatus, as representing the oldest and purest 
examples of these quotations), and, unfortunately, not 
all the excerpts chosen by Dr. Neuss correspond to 
the. extant portions of the: palimpsest. Three exam- 
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ples, however, may prove interesting. On folio 118 
of the Fleury fragment is found the passage from 
Apocalypse i, 16, thus: ‘‘ et ex ore eius gladius utrim- 
quae acutus exiebat.’’ This is identical with the 
quotation from Primasius, but differs from Tyconius 
and, incidentally, from the Beatus inscription. On 
folio 115, this same manuscript gives for Apocalypse 
ix, 10: ‘‘potestatem nocendi homines,’’ which does 
not agree with the /aedendi used by Tyconius and 
Primasius or the /edunt in the Beatus inscription, al- 
though it employs the gerund in common with the 
two African writers, whereas Gigas and the Vulgate 
use mocere. On folio r30v the palimpsest reads ‘‘cal- 
ciatum est in torculari extra civitatem’’ for Apoca- 
lypse xiv, 20, which corresponds closely to the Morgan 
Beatus inscription; Tyconius and Primasius read: 
‘“‘calcatum est torcular extra civitatem;’’ whereas 
Gigas and the Vulgate replace /orcudar by /acus. This 
last example is the only one which might indicate 
any connection between this early African text of the 
Apocalypse and the Beatus inscriptions. The other two 
speak against it. These are the only passages of those 
selected by Dr. Neuss for illustration which are in- 
cluded in the extant portions of the Fleury manuscript. 
A further collation of this text would undoubtedly 
reveal additional evidence for or against the theory 
of an African source for the Beatus inscriptions. Until 
this is done the whole African theory must be regard- 
ed as retaining the status which it has always held: 
an interesting and rather intriguing hypothesis un- 
supported by any actual facts or conclusive evidence. 

Another feature of Dr. Neuss’ conclusions which 
has already aroused considerable interest is his 
conception of the St. Sever Beatus as reflecting the 
“‘ Hellenistic’? prototype in style and detail more 
closely than the Mozarabic manuscripts. So persistent 
is he in returning to this point that one almost 
receives the impression that the author supposes the 
manuscript to be descended immediately from the 
pre-Mozarabic model produced by Beatus. It is 
inconceivable that so careful a scholar as Dr. Neuss 
should fall into such an error, and indeed he points 
out from time to time various features which show 
he must be well aware of the Mozarabic ancestry 
which precedes this superb manuscript. He feels 
the color to be related to Mozarabic, but that only 
a few pages have echoes of this Spanish style in 
their treatment. The ornament, also, he considers 
to be linked to Mozarabic, while the style, the ease 
of movement, and the closer approach to nature prove 
to him that the manuscript derives from a separate 
artistic tradition. But the last sentence of Chapter V 
confirms one’s suspicion that by this ‘‘ separate artistic 
tradition’’ he does not mean the matured Romanesque 
heritage from Carolingian Gaul, but attributes to this 
manuscript ‘‘the special character of the original 
model,” and allots to the artist of the eleventh century 
credit only for the ‘‘ elegance of the line drawing.” 
One suspects that Dr. Neuss ignores the indigenous 
character of its style. What distinguishes the St. Sever 
Beatus from all others is nothing more or less than 
the well known fact that it was produced in France. 
In its style, its ‘‘elegance of line,’’ its restlessness of 
movement, its handling and composition, and even 
in much of its ornament, as well as those small 
iconographic peculiarities which distinguish it, this 
manuscript is a characteristic product of southern 


French eleventh century painting. Despite all that 
has been written by diverse authorities about this 
famous volume, no one has yet produced a complete 
study of its style in relation to contemporary works 
of its region, the process by which this work was evolv- 
ed from its Mozarabic model, and the iconographic 
alterations which the West Gallic tradition of the 
artist imposed upon the true Beatus forms. Mr. Meyer 
Schapiro, who has studied in detail the painting and 
sculpture of southern France, pointed out as long ago 
as 1928 (Art Bulletin, X, 4, pp. 397-399) the very 
close analogies of the St. Sever Beatus to the style 
of the illuminations of the region of Limoges and 
Poitiers; and especially its resemblace to the manuscript 
of the “‘ Life of St. Radegonde”’ at Poitiers. He also 
has contributed historical proof of a close intercourse 
between Poitiers and St. Sever in the eleventh century 
by observing that during the rule of Abbot Gregory, 
under whom the Beatus was copied, Gascony belonged 
to the Counts of Poitiers; their names frequently 
recur in the charters of the abbey. These may be 
consulted in the WHistoriae Monasterii S. Severi 
published by Du Buisson in 1876. As for the Mozarabic 
style of the prototype, even a study of the illustrations 
in Dr. Neuss’ monograph should reveal to observant 
eyes that the Gascon artist has not only reproduced 
the general disposition of his pages very conscientious- 
ly after his Spanish model, but has learned something 
from the masterly Mozarabic handling of broad 
pattern and effective juxtaposition of color areas. In 
certain instances, such as folio 13v (fig. 41), the 
ornament has been taken over bodily from a Spanish 
source. How anyone can consider that the St. Sever 
pages display any ‘‘ Hellenistic sense of space’’ is 
difficult to see in the light of any of the pages reproduced 
here. The only valid claim of this particular monument 
for closer relation with a ‘‘ Hellenistic ’’ source is the 
fact that it exhibits its local tradition of relatively 
realistic figure style—but the same may be said of 
the Turin Beatus, which is unquestionably descended 
from Mozarabic models, although Dr. Neuss in his 
family tree avoids deriving it from the Gerona example, 
as most scholars would. 

There have been other investigators who have 
affirmed that the St. Sever Beatus is really an entire- 
ly Spanish production which just happened to be 
executed in France—but by a Spaniard and for a 
Spanish abbot. I forget how such theorists explain 
the characteristic South French script, but as for the 
artist, Stephanus Garsia, Mr. Schapiro assures me that 
this is a common Gascon name; it appears frequently 
among the signers of documents of the abbey of 
St. Sever in the eleventh century, and there was 
even a local abbot of this name in the thirteenth. 
These students also would do well to investigate the 
iconographic details which differentiate the St. Sever 
Beatus from all the Spanish manuscripts, and link 
it with Gallic tradition. An example is the picture 
of the Four and Twenty Elders seated in a circle 
conceived spatially in a manner exhibited in no 
other Beatus. North of the Pyrenees, however, 
parallels may be found in the Carolingian mosaic of 
the dome of the cathedral at Aix-la-Chapelle, the 
Codex Aureus at Munich, the tympanum at Moissac, 
and, probably, the single leaf of a Romanesque 
Turonian manuscript preserved in the treasury of 
Auxerre cathedral. The fact that St. Michael when 
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attacking the dragon bears a shield is again a Northern 
tradition. It appears in examples as early as the Ada 
ivory in Leipzig and in the Bamberg Apocalypse, later 
becoming a common iconographical feature in France 
and Germany. Again, the representation of three of 
the evangelical symbols as carrying books, while the 
eagle bears a scroll, is also characteristic of Northern 
tradition from Carolingian times onward. Mr. Schapiro 
has shown that Emile Male was mistaken in suppos- 
ing that this detail was Spanish, for it occurs in no 
Beatus manuscript except the St. Sever, and, moreover, 
it is a commonplace in Limoges and South French 
iconography. These and many related iconographic 
matters will be fully discussed in the second part of 
Mr. Schapiro’s monograph on the sculptures of Moissac 
of which the earlier portions have appeared in recent 
issues of the Art Bulletin. Enough has been said 
to indicate that the true position of the St. Sever manu- 
script in relation to the rest of the Beatus group has 
never been satisfactorily established, and never will 
be until it is considered in connection with the field 
of South French Romanesque painting. 

The third point which I should like to mention can 
be treated only very briefly in this place. Dr. Neuss 
is to be congratulated on his attempt to face the 
complex problem of the relation of the Beatus group 
to the other early cycles of Apocalypse illustrations. 
The fact that his emphasis must properly remain upon 
the Beatus group made it impracticable for him to 
go very deeply into the question of the Carolingian 
Apocalypses, and thus he has not pretended to add 
to previously published data on this subject. It should 
be noted, however, that he, independently of Dr. 
James’ researches, traced the close relationship be- 
tween the Bamberg Apocalypse and the Paris-Valen- 
ciennes pair. Although this connection has long 
been known to individual students, it has somehow 
escaped publication hitherto, doubtless due to the 
lack of a recent general study of the group and the 
incompleteness of reproductions. Another significant 
contribution by Dr. Neuss consists in his observation 
of the separate character of the Berlin Beatus illus- 
trations and recognition of their connection with 
non-Spanish Apocalyptic cycles. This, again, is one 
of those matters which must have been noticed by 
various scholars, but which had never reached the 
printed page. 

The author’s bold effort to classify into two general 
groups the six early Apocalyptic examples with which 
he deals has certain misleading features. Most of 
these may be traced to the fact that, for the reasons 
assumed above, he did not have the opportunity to 
acquaint himself adequately with material aside from 
his immediate examples, which might be expected to 
throw light on the field. 

In the first place, the designations ‘‘ Italian group ”’ 
and ‘‘ Gallic group’’ are somewhat confusing and 
inaccurate. There is no reason why the Trier and 
Cambrai manuscripts should be described as consti- 
tuting a ‘*‘ Gallic group ’’ when Dr. Neuss is plainly 
discussing, not their immediate provenance, but the 
cycles to which they belong, Even a cursory glance 
through the folios of the Trier manuscript would 
indicate that one must turn to Italy for its iconograph- 
ical origin—and in all probability, to Rome. Although 
Dr. Neuss does mention something about the Early 
Christian affinities of this manuscript, he does not 


seem to have realized the full strength of the connection, 
which binds this and its sister to all the Apocalyptic 
examples in Roman mesaics and frescoes. This is 
not the proper place to go into the intricate details 
of this matter; Dr. James has expressed a similar 
opinion in his publication of the Schweiz lectures on 
the Apocalypse. Much of the misunderstanding con- 
cerning this manuscript may be due to the lack of 
adequate reproductions. 

The group designated as “ Italian’’ is more com- 
plex, Dr. Neuss includes in it the Bamberg Apo- 
calypse, as well as those of Paris and Valenciennes, 
the Apocalyptic illustrations in the Bible of San Pere 
of Roda, and the Berlin Beatus. It is quite probable 
that all these examples are descendants of Italian 
cycles—ultimately, at least. Personally, I am not 
inclined to include them all thus in one compact 
group. The Bamberg manuscript, which is an eclectic 
production, is obviously related in many of its parts 
to the same cycle as the Paris and Valenciennes Apo- 
calypses. If any group must be called ‘‘ Gallic,’’ it 
should be this one, although I am inclined to believe 
that it originated in northern Italy quite as likely as 
in southern Gaul. The attempt to connect the Berlin 
and Roda illustrations to this clearly defined family 
seems forced and unconvincing. The fact that the 
Berlin manuscript shows certain affinities with the 
Roda Bible should have provided a clue. I believe 
the Berlin pictures derive eventually, not from inde- 
pendent Apocalypse illustration, but from a Bible 
cycle. A comparison with the early thirteenth cen- 
tury illustrated New Testament in the Vatican (Vat. 
lat. 39), which Dr. Neuss does not mention, would 
reinforce this theory. It is also suggestive to observe 
that the Berlin pictures have noticeable connections 
with the later Gothic Apocalyptic miniatures—a trend 
which may be sought for vainly in the Paris and Va- 
lenciennes pair. 

In conclusion, however, I must repeat once more 
that it is with a profound feeling of gratitude that 
scholars must receive this veritable mine of infor- 
mation and analysis. The outstanding problems of 
the field as a whole have here been assembled and 
ordered. When Dr. Cook’s anticipated corpus of 
Beatus facsimiles has appeared, with Sanders’ critical 
publication of the text already available, the period 
of confusion in this branch of research may indeed 
be considered ended, and we can look forward to 
fresh and constructive investigation based upon these 
materials. 

DorotHy MINER 


Note on the above Review of Dim APOKALYPSE.... 
By Wilhelm Neuss. 


The editor of Zhe Ari Bulletin has invited me to 
write a note about the review above printed, and I 
am much indebted to him for giving me in this way 
the opportunity to rectify some misunderstandings. 
But I thank no less Miss Dorothy Miner for her 
careful and interesting criticism. There are only three 
significant points in which I must correct her impres- 
sion, and I shall treat these in numerical order. 

1. The reviewer says that I seek to ‘‘ place the home 
of his [Beatus’] ultimate prototype in Africa.’’ But I 
have written (p. 241) something quite different: ‘‘ Bea- 
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tus» hatte eine illustrierte Apokalypse vor sich, deren 
Text afrikanische Pravulgata war und deren Bild- 
schmuck allem Anscheine nach afrikanische Elemente 
enthielt,’’? that is: ‘‘ Beatus had before him an illus- 
trated Apocalypse, the text of which was an African 
Prevulgate, and the illuminations of which contained 
in all likelihood African elements.”’ 

The first part of this assertion is sure, because 
Beatus not only composed his commentary from 
extracts taken almost entirely from African authors, 
who make use of an African Prevulgate, but he inserts 
in his.commentary the “‘ storiae’’ from the Tyconius 
text. Besides this, we see that the inscriptions of 
the pictures preserve traces of an African Prevulgate, 
out of which they had been formed before Beatus 
copied them. A great number of these inscriptions 
are not significant because Beatus himself participated 
in forming them, with the ‘‘ storiae’’ of the Tyconius 
text at hand. But‘some of them are significant, and 
to Miss Miner’s expression of regret that I did not 
avail myself of the Fleury Palimpsest in the compari- 
son of the inscriptions, | must reply that these frag- 
ments, which I know very well, are now much less 
highly valued than when they were edited by Buchanan 
in 1907. Being very closely related to Primasius, 
their text is also already influenced by the Vulgate 
(ef. Vogel’s Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der Jat. 
Apokalypseiibers., pp. 93-98). For this reason and 
because the Fleury Palimpsest in only a fragment, 
it seemed to be better to base the comparison on 
the texts of Tyconius and Primasius and, on the other 
hand, on those of the Gigas and the Vulgate. 

The second part of the assertion, viz., that the 
illuminations of the Apocalypse used by Beatus con- 
tained African elements, is a hypothesis, but, I think, 
a very well founded one, especially because of the 
relations between some details of the Ashburnham 
Pentateuch and the Beatus of St. Sever. As to the 
origin of the Ashburnham Pentateuch, the reasons 
alleged by S. Berger and H. Quentin in favor of Spain 
or the district of northern Africa closely connected with 
Spain in early Christian times are so strong, and every 
attempt to attribute the manuscript to another country 
(the latest attempt was made by E. Rand in his survey 
of the manuscripts of Tours: cf. the review by W. 
Kohler in the Gdttinger gel. Anz., 1931, no. 9) has 
so obviously failed, that further investigations seem 
unnecessary. And—I beg pardon of my amiable 
critic—I am not ashamed of being so “ uncritical ’”’ 
as to find that the observations of Dom Quentin, 
certainly one of the first living authorities on the history 
of bible manuscripts, are by no means ‘‘ naive,’’ but 
very remarkable. The only question is whether the 
observations in question are to be explained only by 
an African origin of the manuscript, or whether they 
may be also sufficiently explained by the relations 
between southern Spain and Africa. In this question 
I give precedence to the second possibility. In any 
case, the illuminations of the Ashburnham Pentateuch 
and ‘the Beatus of St. Sever are so similar in icon- 
ography, figure types, and certain details of ornament 
that we must consider seriously a relationship to the 
Ashburnham Pentateuch and the possibility—or even 
likelihood—of African elements in the model from 
which Beatus copied his illustrations. 

2. Miss Miner writes that ‘‘ one almost receives the 
impression that the author supposes the manuscript 


[of St. Sever] to be descended immediately from the 
pre-Mozarabic model produced by Beatus.’’ But that 
I deny explicitly on p. 35, where I say that a great 
number of mistakes in the text of the St. Sever 
manuscript can be explained only by misunderstand- 
ings of the Visigothic letters of the model, and on 
p. 111, where I give the genealogical tree of the 
manuscripts. How many manuscripts intervene bet- 
ween the Beatus of St. Sever and the work of Beatus 
himself nobody knows. What I affirm, and hope to 
have proved sufficiently, is that we have in the St. 
Sever manuscript a singularly good tradition of the 
pictures, that branch I has been less Mozarabized— 
if one may be permitted to coin this word—than bran- 
ches Ila and IIb, and the bough leading to the St.Sever 
manuscript less than all others. Iconographically, the 
St. Sever Beatus reveals itself as the key to the others. 
I think that cannot longer be denied. Purposely, I 
avoided treating its style and its stylistic affinity to the 
contemporary manuscripts of southern France. That 
must be a separate investigation, But from my own 
knowledge of these manuscripts and from what Mr. 
Meyer Schapiro has written—in his review of Lauer’s 
Enluminures romanes (Art Bulletin, X, 4) and in his 
really excellent study The Romanesque Sculpture of 
Motssac (Art Bulletin, XIII, 3 and 4)—I know that 
every solid investigation of the style of the Beatus 
of St. Sever will throw a new light not only on its 
affinities but also on the peculiarities due to the 
singular conditions of its descent from the original 
of Beatus. 

3. I write on p. 247 that ‘‘ the native country of 
the group formed by the Apocalypses of Cambrai and 
Trier’ is with great probability [no more!] Gaul,” 
and I give the reasons for this hypothesis on p. 266. 
I mean that the prototype of these two sister manu- 
scripts was written and illustrated in Gaul. I say 
nothing of the source of the prototype’s inspiration. 
What we know of Roman and Italian mosaics and 
frescoes illustrating the Apocalypse seems to me not 
to oppose but to support my hypothesis. As to the 
five manuscripts forming my Italian group, I think 
that the Bamberg Apocalypse is not so eclectic as 
Miss Miner says; the few additions, e. g. the Last 
Judgment, are easily to be separated. I may be al- 
lowed to add that from a manuscript of the ‘‘ Italian’’ 
type descends also the family of the Gothic Anglo- 
French Apocalypse (why does Miss Miner attribute 
this farnily to Berengarius, and to which Berenga- 
rius?), and from a manuscript of this group, or more 
probably from one related to it, derives the series of 
wood cuts in the ‘‘ Kélner Bibel’’ of 1478 or 1479, 
repeated in the Koberger Bibel of 1483, from which 
Albrecht Direr received the inspiration for his im- 
mortal work (cf. my study Die ikonographischen 
Wurzein von Diirers Apokalypse, in Volkstum und 
Kulturpolitik : Eine Sammlung von Aufsitzen gewidmet 
George Schreiber, Cologne, 1932, pp. 185-197). With- 
out hypothesis there is no progress in science. I 
hope, however, that scholars will acknowledge that 
the hypotheses that I have proposed are at least all 
supported by serious reasons. 

What I really regret is that it was necessary to 
limit my volume of illustrations to 168 plates, with 
284 figures; but everyone who knows something of 
the expense of publishing in Germany in recent years 
will understand that it was not easy to bring out 
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this volume. Besides, I have agreed with my friend 
Dr. Cook that the complete edition of the manuscripts 
shall be reserved to him. 

WILHELM NEvussS 


Note on the Problem of the Apocalypse. 


I have had the opportunity of perusing the two 
above documents in which Miss Miner and Dr. Neuss 
cross swords in regard to matters that interest me 
very much. And I cannot refrain from adding some 
observations, even at the risk of being indiscreet. 

It seems to me that in this fencing, although Miss 
Miner may have some advantages for the moment, 
Dr. Neuss will win in the long run. The reasons 
for this impression are twofold. First, I realize that 
Dr. Neuss is not exclusively dependent upon archaeo- 
logical and artistic arguments. For some years I have 
been possessed with the idea that in our studies we 
are ignoring certain aspects of life that are the ‘‘first 
movers ’’ of artistic results. We ignore the science 
and the religion of the epochs we study. We chop 
periods into schools, schools into scriptoria or atel- 
iers, and ateliers into masters; and that is all we 
concern ourselves with. But in Dr. Neuss’ studies his 
judgments are affected by what we may call the 
subconscious mind. He knows, even if he does 
not say, that theology, which is the only science of 
the time in question, is the same in Africa and in 
Spain. It is not only the text of the Vulgate that 
counts, but also the writers of science (theology): 
Tertulian, Cyprian, Augustine, etc. He knows too, 
and does not say, that the other line of spiritual 
activity mentioned above, viz. religion, was of the 
same character in North Africa and Spain in the fifth 
and sixth centuries. I say character because what 
counted in both places was the Arian fight. Why 
was the Apocalypse more popular in Spain and Africa 
than elsewhere? Partly because of the peculiar men- 
tality of the imaginative people of the Southwest; 
but chiefly because the vision of the Almighty in the 
Apocalypse as in the books of the other three seers 
of the bible, Ezekiel, Isaiah, and Jeremiah, can be 
as well the vision of the Son as the vision of the 
Father. The First Person changes His place with 
the Son in the frescoes of the Romanesque period. 
The quarrel of the Arian heresy is rampant in Spain 
till the Gothic time. There is not the least doubt 
that the insistence upon putting a divine being within 
a mandorla with the four beasts was originally an 
effort to propagate a dogma. I was exceedingly sur- 
prised when I realized the persistent effort of the 
painters to accumulate the four visions of the four 
seers in one. Why did they do this? Because they 
wanted (or rather the theologians who inspired the 
painters wanted) to emphasize the point that the Son 
could sit in the throne where Jehovah of the Old 
Testament sat. In a twelfth century fresco at S. Maria 
d’Aneo, for example, the throne is occupied by Jesus 
in the lap of the Virgin, while the Magi arrive. 
Unquestionably, it is the Son. Below are the wheels 
of Ezekiel. To make it sure, Ezekiel and Jeremiah 
are kneeling down and two seraphim touch their 
tongues with the coal of fire. So two of the four 
seers, unquestionably of the Old Testament, look, 
without protesting, at Jesus in the place of Jehovah. 
Certainly, the painter of Aneo, at the Romanesque 


period, knew not what he was doing; he did not 
create such a composition. It was an old theme 
dragging out—much older, very likely of the first 
centuries. Whence came this type? In the same fresco 
there are two more figures, two archangels with the 
labarum, or Byzantine standard, and each carrying 
in his hands a rotulus. On one rotulus is inscribed 
petitio, and on the other postulatio. Now, Tertulian 
says the archangels will take to the Almighty the 
requests of the suppliants: a request for the Christ- 
ians shall be a petitio; a request for the heathen shall 
be a postulatio, Here without the text to Tertulian 
we should lose entirely the African side of the question. 
There are many suggestions like this, which do not 
relate directly to the Apocalypse and yet bear upon 
the mind of people like Dr. Neuss who are working 
on this subject. 

My second reason for believing in the ‘ good 
ending’’ of Dr. Neuss’ studies I can best express 
by a résumé of the discoveries in the field of early 
Spanish painting. Thirty years ago all that was known 
of the painting of pre-Gothic Spain is comprised, 
essentially, in the few pages that Dr. Arthur Haseloff 
wrote in André Michel’s Histoire de l’ Art, and with 
the exception of the Beatus, he had not much to 
present. It is true there were a few illuminated bibles 
in Castile, and a bible in Paris called La Bible du 
Marechal Noailles, which Samuel Berger identified 
as coming from the monastery of St. Peter’s at Roda, 
in Catalonia. Dr. Neuss studied this bible, or at least 
its book of Ezekiel, in his first work, and it appeared 
to him to show North African impermeations. The 
second step, I believe, I made myself, identifying the 
great Bible of Farfa at the Vatican as a twin manu- 
script of the one of Roda and proving, without the 
possibility of discussion, that both were edited at 
Ripoll, the leading center of culture in northern Spain 
in the tenth century. In my work on the Farfa Bible 
I conjectured that the Ashburnham Pentateuch was 
akin to the originals that the Ripoll monks followed 
in their editions of the bible. I had no doubt what- 
ever that the Ashburnham Pentateuch was Spanish or 
African, and I rejoiced when twenty years later Dom 
Quentin brought forth the new evidence from the text. 
Next, Dr. Neuss published his scholarly volume on 
the Catalan bibles (Farfa and Roda), and about the 
same time I was discovering and publishing the Ca- 
talan frescoes. Spurred by these new documents, 
other Romanesque frescoes were discovered by se- 
veral Spanish scholars in Castile and Leon. Burnham, 
the late professor at Cleveland, published his cata- 
logues of Visigothic manuscripts. Lowe, of Oxford, 
helped by publishing notes on texts. And just two 
years ago Saunders, of Michigan, gave us an edition 
of the Beatus, unfortunately incomplete, but at least 
a reliable text. All this makes us feel that, as we 
say in Spain, the water is coming to our mills, because 
we have not had to retreat a single step in any of 
our adventurous hypotheses. 

Finally, I want to indicate what I feel will be the 
next direction of discoveries. There were probably 
already in the second century B. C. illustrations for 
Jewish Apocalyptic texts. What could the Jews illus- 
trate better than catastrophic visions of the End? 
The Doura Europas frescoes do not yet give any 
Apocalyptic subject, but show that there were painted 
subjects in Jewish art, and the Apocalypse was the 
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most attractive type of book to illustrate. Some of 
its Jewish illustrations must have reached Rome and 
Byzantium, because we have the Greek and Slavic 
(Russian) illustrations for the Apocalypse, which have 
points of contact with the Western illustrations. But 
it is very likely that the heirs of the Jewish iconography 
were the Alexandrians and Coptic monks, and in the 
places where the Arian contest was waged the Apo- 
calypse was exceedingly useful to mix up the Two 
Persons in the visions of the seers. Among the coun- 
tries where the fight was hottest were North Africa, 
seat of the Vandal kingdom, the enemy of the Romans; 
and Spain, where the Visigoths even when converted, 
were worried by the problem. Let me recall that 
Charles the Great still had to fight ‘‘ adoptionism’’ 
in Spain and Italy (Felix d’ Urgell, Claude de Turin) 
and perhaps this explains that obsession for the man- 
dorla and its occupant, which is the ever-present motive 
of Carolingian art. And in the Bible of S. Paolo fuori 
le mura, a Carolingian document of the first rank, 
the vision of the Almighty is witnessed by the four 
seers, John of the New Testament as well as Jeremiah, 
Isaiah, and Ezekiel of the Old. Again, in the bottom 
of a casket at Oviedo, an example of that art which 
the Spanish call Asturian Mozarabic (it ought to be 
called neo-Visigothic, at least in the ninth century), 
there are in relief the four beasts surrounding a cross. 
One might think the cross takes the place of the 
Second Person, according to the vision of John the 
Divine. But in the same bottom of the casket appear 
the wheels of Ezekiel, emphasizing that the First and 
Second Persons are equal in rank and interchangeable. 


JOSEPH PIJOAN 


Note on CONSCIOUS AND SUBCONSCIOUS ELEMENTS IN 
THE CREATION OF WorRKS or Art. Ay George 
Martin Richter, in THe Art BULLETIN, XV, 3, 
pp. 275-289. 


The interesting study by Dr. Richter in the last 
number of Zhe Art Bulletin shows, like all the arti- 
cles by this author, his remarkable pedagogical gifts. 
But no serious art critic has ever neglected the psych- 
ological elements in his problems, and the method 
of Morelli has never been considered by his best 
direct and indirect followers as claiming the mono- 
poly (one of the clearest proofs is offered by 
the publications of Berenson). Those great scholars 
who have done pioneer work in distinguishing the 
personality .ef,this.or.that master and reconstructing 
his euvre have relied partly upon induction, partly 
upon deduction, partly upon conscious elements, 
partly upon subconscious, but never exclusively upon 
the microcosmos of the Morellian method. 

If we study the history of the ‘‘ History of Art’’— 
of critical writing on old masters—we see that em- 
phasis upon psychological elements may be as dan- 
gerous as too much reliance upon morphological 
details. It would be worth while to continue from 
a more practical point of view the work started by 
Waetzoldt, who has inaugurated the history of art 
criticism by dedicating a monograph to several of the 
most important German scholars of the nineteenth 
century. 

The personalities and works of first and second rate 
artists are today much more clearly determined than 


a hundred years ago, but still there are puzzles and 
still we are from time to time surprised by discoveries 
bearing on very well known works which had long 
seemed to be entirely understood. Then we realize 
not only that the Morellian method has to be united 
with the study of ‘‘subconscious elements” in the 
creation of art works, that psychological considerations 
have to be supplemented by technical, physical, and 
chemical researehes, but also that in our science all 
is very human, every problem, every master’s art 
should be reéxamined from time to time by fresh, 
new eyes, from a new standpoint; for the sharpest 
eyes, the most critical brains sometimes tire, and 
sometimes by over-specialization the ‘‘specialists’’ 
dull their critical sense—aliguando dormit Homerus. 
To cite one of many examples: Carl Justi, in his 
standard work on Velazquez and His Century, has 
studied the milieu and psychological elements and 
yet has obviously failed in more than one case. He 
insisted, for instance, that the mediocre canvas of 
Olivares on Horseback in the Schleissheim Gallery 
must be considered an autograph work by Velazquez. 
Even when psychological elements first betray the 
inaccuracy of an attribution, further study of a tech- 
nical kind will lead to the same result. 

The examples given by Dr. Richter are relatively 
simple. Far more complicated are such problems as 
those of the Van Eyck brothers, the Maitre de Flé- 
malle and Roger, Giotto and his closest followers. 

There are many imponderables in the activity of 
the artist, and these must be recognized by the critic. 
Besides the fact that far more frequently than is 
generally imagined an artist works out of character, 
he is hardly ever of even quality throughout his career. 
One is reminded of the witty observation of Max 
Liebermann: ‘‘Art critics are created to relieve us 
of our bad paintings.’’ Here is a great danger in a 
too exclusive reliance upon psychological considera- 
tions. Forming a definite idea of an artist’s character, 
the critic may not make sufficient allowance for the 
fact that in the course of his active life a master may 
entirely change his ideal and manner and may some- 
times—even for whole periods—produce weak works. 
Did we not have many proofs of such unevenness in 
an wuvre (the changes in the manner of Zeghers and 
the weak later works of Pieter de Hooch, e. g.), hair- 
splitting critics would do for more recent artists what 
has sometimes been done with more or less anony- 
mous masters of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
— make out of one individual two or three, and reject 
all the weak works. The line of development of an 
artist is very often complicated, giving special diffi- 
culty to the critic in the matter of chronology. Most 
instructive on this point is M. J. Friedlander’s discus- 
sion of the relation between Jan de Cock and Jan de 
Beer (Altniederlindische Malerei, X1, pp. 70 f.). 

The problem of the subconscious elements in the 
creation of works of art is supplemented by the pro- 
blem of the waconscious elements. Most marvelous 
and mysterious is the transformation that takes place 
in the mind of the artist during the act of creation: 
the finished result differs widely in many cases from 
the original idea. Every author of a novel or poem, 
or of a scientific work will confess this fact; and it 
is even more important in the creation of painting 
and sculpture. 

Aucust L. MAYER 
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